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INTERLOCKING SUBVERSION IN GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 8, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Securrry Act anp Orner INTERNAL 
Security Laws, oF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:40 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 318 
of the Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Jenner (presiding), Welker, and Butler. 

Present also: J. G. Sourwine, special counsel to the subcommittee, 
and Benjamin Mandel, research director. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

This being our first meeting of the new year, I might state that the 
Internal Security Subcommittee engaged primarily during 1953 in 
four main lines of investigation: (1) Subversive influence in the edu 
cational processes, (2) activities of United States citizens employed 
by the United Nations, (3) interlocking subversion in Government 
departments, and (4) Communist penetration in the field of labor. 

While the subcommittee has issued reports in certain stages of its 
investigation into these matters, none can be regarded as complete 
and further hearings will be required during the current year. The 
subcommittee, therefore, proposes to continue its investigations along 
these lines at full steam. In addition to these four inquiries, the 
staff has been pursuing various other lines of investigation, all of 
which will be continued in this new year. 

The purpose of the meeting today is to complete our record on some 
work that we were working on last year. At our meeting on December 
15, we received in the record of our inquiry into interlocking sub- 
version in Government departments a memorandum from the Justice 
Department showing the dissemination of security reports concerning 
several former Federal officials in whom we are presently interested. 
At that time Mr. William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney General, ad- 
vised us that similar material was being prepared and would be 
transmitted later. That material has been received. 

It shows that, in addition to 7 general summaries in which the name 
of Edward J. Fitzgerald appears, there were 11 special reports dis- 
seminated. Four of these went to the White House, six to the Justice 
Department, and one to the Commerce Department, where Fitzgerald 
was employed on September 22, 1947, when he resigned from Federal 
employment, 
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Our record shows that Fitzgerald entered Federal employment 
February 20, 1941, as an associate economist at $3,200 per annum with 
the Social Security Board. In June 1941, he transferred to the 
Federal Works Agency at $3,800; in March 1942, to the War Pro- 
duction Board at $4,600. 

On September 22, 1944, Fitzgerald was appointed an adviser on 
program statistics for the Office of Emergency Management in the 
Foreign Economic Administration at a salary of $6,500. In Septem- 
ber 1945, he was appointed economic analyst in the Commerce Depart- 
ment ata salary of $7,070. 

It will be noted that the first mention of Fitzgerald in a security 
memorandum was November 27, 1945. Our record shows that after 
that date he received at least 1 promotion and 2 salary increases. On 
December 18, 1945, he was made economic analyst for the Office of 
Business Economics in the Commerce Department. On July 27, 1945, 
he was promoted to be Assistant Chief of the Current Business Analy- 
sis Division in the Office of the Secretary of Commerce at a salary of 
$8,059 per annum. At the time of his resignation more than a year 
later, he was receiving $8,179 per annum. 

In his testimony before the subcommittee last May, Fitzgerald said 
that while he was with the War Production Board he prepared ma- 
ter ial for use of the office ot Donald Ne Ison, the ‘nh head ot that agency. 
He testified that while he was in the Commerce Department, he had 
conferences with both Secretary Henry A. Wallace and Secretary 
Averell Harriman, and that he prep: ared material which he assumed 
went directly to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Fitzgerald declared that he was never called before a Loyalty 
Board during his Government service, but after he appeared before 
the grand jury, Secretary Harriman asked him to take a leave of ab- 
sence. Instead, he resigned. 

The complete record showing dissemination of security reports con- 
cerning Fitzgerald as provided this subcommittee by the Justice De- 
partment will appear in the record at this point. 

Mr. Sourwine, do you have this material ? 

Mr. Sourwine. I have it, Mr. Chairman—the letter of transmittal 
from Mr. William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney General, and the dis- 
semination of the reports. 

The CuarrMan. Will you offer it for the record ? 

Mr. Sourwine. I offer it for the record. 

The Cuarrman. It will go into the record and become a part of the 
record of this committee. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you desire to have it read, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, please. 

Mr. Sourw1ne (reading) : 

Dissemination Listing on Security Reports Concerning Edward Joseph Fitz- 
gerald. 

In the prior dissemination listing submitted on the 11 individuals there was 
set forth the complete dissemination of a number of summary memoranda. In- 
formation relating to Edward Joseph Fitzgerald appeared in the summary 
memoranda as set forth below to which attention is directed in order to deter- 
mine the scope of the dissemination. 

Summary, Soviet Espionage in the United States, dated November 27, 1945. 

Summary, Soviet Espionage in the United States, dated December 12, 1945. 

Summary, Underground Soviet Espionage Organization (NKVD) in Agencies 
of the United States Government, dated February 21, 1946. 
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Short summary, Underground Soviet Espionage Organization (NKVD) in 
Agencies of the United States Government, dated February 21, 1946. 

Summary, Soviet Activities in the United States, dated July 25, 1946. 

Summary, Underground Soviet Espionage Organization (NKVD) in Agencies 
of the United States Government, dated October 21, 1946. 

Summary memorandum, Summary of Soviet and Satellite Espionage and 
Communist Activities in the United States, dated December 15, 1948. 

In addition to the dissemination of these summaries and reports there is set 
forth hereafter the dissemination made on Edward Joseph Fitzgerald up t 
the date of his resignation from the Department of Commerce on September 22, 
1947. 

Letter dated September 30, 1946. Transmitted by letter to the Honorable 
George E. Allen, Presidential adviser, dated September 30, 1946. 

Letter dated October 8, 1946, to the White House. Transmitted by letter to 
the Honorable George E. Allen, Presidential adviser, dated October 8, 1946. 
Personally delivered on October 10, 1946. 

Letter dated October 23, 1946, to the White House. Transmitted by letter to 
the Honorable George E. Allen, Presidential adviser, dated October 23, 1946. 

Letter dated October 30, 1946, to the White House. Transmitted by letted to 
Hon. George E. Allen, Presidential adviser, dated October 30, 1946. Personally 
delivered October 31, 1946. 

Memorandum dated December 24, 1946, entitled “Harry Samuel Magdoft.” 
Transmitted to the Department of Justice by memorandum for the Attorney 
General dated December 26, 1946, furnishing copy of the titled memorandum. 

Summary memorandum dated February 21, 1947, entitled “Edward Joseph 
Fitzgerald.” Transmitted to the Department of Justice by memorandum to the 
Attorney General dated March 7, 1947, enclosing a copy of the summary memo 
randum. 

Memorandum dated April 4, 1947. Transmitted to the Department of Justice 
by memorandum to Douglas W. McGregor, the assistant to the Attorney General, 
dated April 4, 1947. 

Letter to the Attorney General dated May 10, 1947. 

Memorandum dated May 13, 1947. One copy forwarded to the Attorney Gen 
eral on May 16, 1947. 

Summary memorandum dated September 10, 1947, entitled “Edward Joseph 
Fitzgerald.” Transmitted to the Department of Commerce by letter dated 
September 10, 1947, to the Honorable William Averell Harriman, Secretary of 
Commerce. Delivered to Miss Buchanan for immediate delivery to the Secretary 
on September 12, 1947. 

Memorandume dated September 24, 1947. Transmitted to the Department of 
Justice with a transmittal memorandum to the Attorney General dated Septem 
ber 24, 1947. 

Senator Weixer. Mr. Chairman, that our record might be com 
plete at this point, could we have our research director define NKVD 
for the record ¢ 

The CHArRMAN. Surely. Mr. Mandel? 

Mr. Manpe.t. The NKVD is the term used to refer to the Soviet 
Secret Police, and the name of the organization is changed from time 
totime. NKVD isan abbreviation for the Russian name. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Mandel. 

Is there anything further to come before this open meeting of the 
committee? If not, the open committee meeting will stand adjourned, 
and I will ask the members to stay for an executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 10: 50 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
in executive session. ) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 2, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SupcoMMITTrer To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND OrHer INTERNAL Security Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room P-38 
the Capitol, Senator William E. Jenner (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jenner, Hendrickson, and Butler. 

Also present: Charles P. Grimes, chief counsel; J. G. Sourwine, 
special counsel; Benjamin Mandel, director of research; W. E. Lowell, 
editorial director: and Robert C. McManus, staff member. 

The CHarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Admiral Staton, will you be sworn to testify, sir. 

Do you swear that the testimony given in this hearing will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Admiral Sraton. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF REAR ADM. ADOLPHUS STATON, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, RETIRED, CHEVY CHASE, MD. 


The CHatrMAn. Would you state your full name for our record ? 

Admiral Stavron. Adolphus Staton. 

The CHAmrMAN. What title or rank or position do you hold? 

Admiral Staron. Well, I am wholly retired, physical disability, but 
I ama rear admiral, United States Navy, retired. 

The Cuarrman. And you reside here in Washington ¢ 

Admiral Staton. In Chevy Chase, Md. 

The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Grimes would you proceed with the 
questioning of Admiral Staton ? 

Mr. Grimes. Admiral, are you a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy ? 

Admiral Staton. Yes,sir. I graduated in the class of 1902. 

Mr. Grimes. And you remained in the service of the United States 
Navy, is that correct, after your graduation ? 

Admiral Staton. In the line of the Navy until the 30th of June 
1937, when I was placed on retirement. 

The CHarrman. Admiral, you have no objection to the photogra- 
phers taking your picture ? 

Admiral Staton. No, sir. 
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Mr. Grivtes. Would you state briefly, please, Admiral, what your 
career in the United States Navy was up to the time of the Mexican 
War in 1914? 

Admiral Staron. After graduation I served on a European station 
for a couple of years and participated in some maneuvers around West 
In dies when Admiral Dewey was in command of the fleet temporarily, 

ind I served on the cruiser Cleveland for 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Grimes. Those duties were those of a line officer; were they ? 

Ac a Staton. That is right. I was ordered to the U.S. 5. Con- 
necticut, the flagship of Admiral Evans, in the trip around the world in 
1906 07 and then I went up as a navigator of a gunboat in the Bering 
Sea in connection with the seal patrol, but all my duties at sea were 
straightaway line duties. 

Mr. Grimes. Then came the Mexican War; is that correct? 

Admiral Sraron. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. Did you participate in the Mexican War? 

Admiral Sraron. Yes, sir. I landed in command of a battalion of 
bluejackets from the U. S. S. South Carolina, the battleship that was 
rushed down there in the beginning of this Vera Cruz fiasco. 

Mr. Grimes. Did you receive some honors from the Congress of the 
United States in connection with your service in the Mexican War? 

Admiral Sraron. I received the Medal of Honor. 

Mr. Grimes. That was the Congressional Medal, was it? 

Admiral Sraron. The Congressional Medal of Honor; yes. 

Mr. Grimes. Then without embarrassing you, would you recognize 
the language of the citation if I read it to you? 

Admiral Sraron. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Gres. Perhaps it is better this way. 

For distinguished service in battle. Exhibited courage and skill in leading 
his men throughout the action and in the final occupation of this city. 

The city was Vera Cruz, was it not? 

Admiral Sraron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Do you hold other honors and medals from your 
Government, sir? 

Admiral Staton. I received a Navy Cross in connection with the 
saving of the U.S.S. J/ount Vernon,a transport. That was torpedoed 
on the 5th of September 1918, about 300 miles from Brest. 

Mr. Grimes. And again to save you from personal embarrassment, 
would you recognize the language of the citation if I read it to you? 

Admiral Sratron. I think so. 

Mr. Grimes. Part of it reads: 

The discipline manifested by the officers and crew was excellent and it is 
considered the high state of efficiency under trying conditions was largely due 
to the energy and zeal of this officer. 

That was the language of the citation, was it? 

Admiral Sratron. Yes. 

Mr. Grimes. And for that you received the Navy Cross? 

Admiral Sraton. Yes. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, have you received other medals or honors from 
the Government or the Navy? 

Admiral Sraron. The only honors were 3 or 4 campaign medals 
which were given to most anybody that happened to be at that cam- 
paign. That is of no significance. 
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Mr. Grimes. Medals for the Cuban Pacification, and the Victory 
Medals of World Wars I and IT; is that correet ? 

Admiral Staron. That is right. 1 think I also got a medal, a cam- 
paign medal, for the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. Grimes. You were in the Naval Academy at that time; is that 
correct ¢ . 

Admiral Sratron. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, have you, during the course of your career, also 
performed administrative duties for the Navy ? 

\dmiral Staton. Yes. On shore duty I served in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s office from 1914 to 1917, during which time I took a 
course in law at George Washington University after office hours, and 
I served later on my next shore duty part time in the office of the 
Judge Advocate General. I also for a while was in the coordinator 
service where the President had authorized an organization which was 
for the purpose of having the different departments work more to 
gether for the common good of the United States. 

Mr. Grimes. That is the Army and the Navy, in an effort to have 
them work in closer harmony? Is that correct, Admiral 4 

Admiral Sraron. It was all departments. General Dawes was the 
man who started the thing. We saved quite a good deal of money 
by making these departments give other departments an opportunity 
to buy things before they were put up for sale. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, specifically, Admiral, have you served in the 
Office of Naval Intelligence? 

Admiral Sraron. I served in the Office of Naval Intelligence maybe 
4 or 5 months after the coordinator’s service was abolished in 1933 
when Mr. Roosevelt became President. 

Mr. Grimes. Were you Assistant Director of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence during this period ? 

Admiral Sraton. That is right. I was the second in command. 

Mr. Grimes. Then on occasions, therefore, the Acting Director: is 
that correct ? 

Admiral Sratron. For short periods. 

Mr. Grimes. Are you a member of the bar of the District of Co- 
lumbia ? 

Admiral Sraron. I am a member of the bar of the District of Co- 
lumbia and also of Maryland. 

Mr. Grimes. You are also a member of the bar of the State of 
Maryland? 

Admiral Sratron. That is right. I have a license to practice in 
both jurisdictions. 

Mr. Grimes. Since your retirement from the Navy in 1937, have 
you been in business? 

Admiral Sraron. I was in quite active business in Silver Spring in 
connection with property management. 

Mr. Groes. That is the real-estate business in general, is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Staton. That is correct. 

Mr. Grimes. Have you taught in the Army War College? 

Admiral Sraron. No; I never taught in the Army War College, 
but Iam a graduate of the Army War College and I was also a gradu- 
ate of the Naval War College at Newport. 
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Mr. Grimes. Have you taught at any time at any college connected 
with the Armed Forces? 

Admiral Sraron. I was on the staff of the Commanding General 
Staff School in Fort Leavenworth, Kans., for 2 years. 

Mr. Grimes. That is a teaching position ¢ 

Admiral Sraron. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, Admiral, coming down to World War IT, where 
were you living and what were you doing just before Pearl Harbor ? 

Admiral Staton. It was Sunday, but I was in very active duty out 
in Silver Spring, Md., in this property management. 

Mr. Grimes. Go ahead, please. 

Admiral Staton. And the Monday after Pearl Harbor I received 
a call from Rear Admiral Hooper in the Navy Department. 

Mr. Grimes. Would you pause at that point, please, and state 
briefly who Admiral Hooper was and what he had done in the 
Navy? 

Admiral Staton. Admiral Hooper, all of his career in the Navy 
was as an expert in communications. He had been a telegraph opera- 
tor before he went to the Naval Academy. In the Navy he took up 
radio. He was the first officer on the staff of the Commander in Chief, 
although then only a lieutenant, in connection with radio communi- 
cations. 

All during his career he was an outstanding man in his specialty 
and I know he was chosen several re don’t know just how 
many—as the representative of the United States in various inter- 
national gatherings all around the world in radio communications. 

Mr. Grimes. Would it be fair to say that he was the pioneer of the 
Navy Department, or, if not the pioneer, one of the pioneers in the 
field of radio communications ? 

Admiral Staron. I would say he was the pioneer. 

Mr. Grimes. The pioneer? 

Admiral Sraron. The pioneer. 

Mr. Grimes. And in connection with that, had he performed any 
functions, to your knowledge, in regard to counterespionage measures, 
such as the breaking of codes? 

Admiral Staron. Yes. Admiral Hooper was the Director of Naval 
Communications in the early twenties. 

After the First World War there was a man who wrote a book 
The Black Chamber, and he had shown a great deal of skill in break- 
ing codes during the First World War and, after the war, he wrote 
this book called The Black Chamber. That was translated into the 
Japanese, and the Japanese were quite interested in this thing, and 
I think they formed a cryptology section themselves as a result of 
this experience. We demobilized after the First World War, and 
this section was broken up but Admiral Hooper was so anxious that 
this work be continued that he asked a to continue it with 
some young ensigns just out of the Naval Academy who would be 
assigned to his section for a few months, and he developed some com- 
missioned officers who were especially apt in this kind of work and 
he did carry on there this enterprise. 

When the conditions got strained before World War II, the best 
one of these people was ordered back to Naval Communications in 
connection with this code breaking, cryptology. 
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The CuarrMan. Let the record show that Senator Butler of Mary- 
land is also in attendance. This is Admiral Staton and Mrs. Staton, 
Senator. 

Mr. Grimes. Is it fair to say that Admiral Hooper was in charge 
of radio communications of potential enemies and enemies, and the 
efforts to break their codes as far as the Navy Department was 
concerned ¢ 

Admiral Sraron. I think so. He was the senior man in our com- 
munications and responsible during the Second World War for the 
safety of communications at sea. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, is Admiral Hooper alive? 

Admiral STaTon. Tu. 

Mr. Griwes. Where does he live? 

Admiral Sraron. He is living in Miami, Fla., during the winter, 
but he lives here in W salickcttcih on Garfield Street during the summer 
months. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, the day after Pearl Harbor, being a Monday, did 
you receive a form of communication from Admiral Hooper ? 

Admiral Sraron. He telephoned me. 

The Cuamman. Were you in retirement at that time? 

Admiral Sratron. Yes, sir. 

I retired in 1937. This was December 8, 1941. 

The CuatrrmMan. Thank you. 

Admiral Straron. Hooper called me up and asked me whether I 
would come down there and head up an administrative board to help 
in the administration of a law which h: a just passed Congress on the 
same day. It passed unanimously with the exception of one man 
in the House, a Congressman by the name of Marcantonio, and that 
bill was passed immediately after Mr. Roosevelt’s speech asking for 
a declaration of war. 

Mr. Grimes. Could you state, please, what the background of that 
bill was, if it is within your knowledge ¢ 

Admiral Staron. Within my knowledge, I knew Admiral Hooper 
and I had been a friend of his for years, and I knew that Hooper was 
carrying on a one-man campaign to try to get more sec urity for our 
radio communications. He came in conflict with the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, a man named Fly. Hooper 
thought very strongly that this interdepartmental communication 
board which had a rear admiral who was Hooper and a general from 
the Army as two of its members, ought to have more authority than 
just a membership in time of war. He thought that two military 
people should alternate, the Army and the Navy, as Chairman of that 
Board, but Mr. Fly insisted on being Chairman himself, and Hooper 
was very much concerned about the number of Communists that were 
in various boards and the Federal Communications Commissioner 
wanted to put some of these people on policy boards. 

Hooper knew, from what he told me, that a lot of these fellows 
that were supposed to be monitoring radio stations were themselves 
Communists. So he wanted to get some kind of better security for 
the whole general picture. I know out in Pearl Harbor, before Pear] 
Harbor, he tried to get some better control of what was going on 
over the cables that were going from Pearl Harbor back to Japan 
very actively before the attack on Pearl Harbor, but it was all without 
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success. He didn’t have any support. So he asked me to come down 
there and testify the day before Pearl Harbor, a Saturday, before a 
Senate Commerce Committee, I think it was, in regard to this bill, and 
the fellow that took up most of the time was the secretary-treasurer 
of the American Association of Radio Operators at Sea. 

So they told me to come back the following Monday but that was 
the day after Pearl Harbor and this bill that had been dragging for : 
year or more was finally passed almost unanimously immediately eat 
the : attack. 

Mr. Grimes. Then you say the only one that voted against it was 
Representative Vito Marcantonio from New York, is that correct? 

Admiral Sratron. That is correct. 

Senator Burier. Counsel, may I ask the admiral a question ? 

Mr. Grimes. Certainly. 

Senator Butter. Do you know Admiral Ellery W. Stone? 

Admiral Sraron. I know him very slightly. He is very much after 
my time and I think I was inthe Navy Department with him. Wasn’t 
he in the Bureau of Navigation for a while? 

Senator Butter. Well, I think his last assignment was that he was 
in charge of the Mediterranean fleet, and for a while, I think, the 
Atlantic fleet, before he retired. He is now in the communications 
business. He is the president of the Mackay system, I think, and he 
appeared before a task force of this Internal Security Subcommittee 
about 10 days ago and testified under oath that as of this date the 
cables, the leased lines and tie lines going out of the Pentagon into 
our transatlantic cable and out of our State Department where we 
have cipher messages and highly classified and secret messages are 
today being monitored by a union which has been described by the 
Department of Justice and by the CIO as being Communist-domi- 
nated. 

What do you think of that? 

Admiral Sraron. I can easily understand it. 

Senator Burter. Do you think that we can do something about it, 
as the American people? 

Admiral Sraron. I think we should do something about it. I might 
add that my boss in the Second World War, when I was down there 
as a member of this board there, and there was one Communist that 
we had discharged through the process of our board and who appealed 
to them, and the Assistant Secretary, my boss, sent for me, and he said, 
“I have been talking to that man for an hour and he is no more 
Communist than you or I.” I said, “How do you know, sir?” He 
said, “I asked him.” Now, that is how naive they were. 

Senator Burter. Admiral, I thought that that was very appropriate 
at this juncture of your testimony. 

Admiral Staron. I took that man down and we put him over the 
hurdles under the FBI process of questioning, and this expert said 
he was “Red as hell.” 

Mr. Grimes. He said he was “Red as hell”? 

Admiral Straron. “Red as hell.” 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, Mr. Grimes. 

Mr. Grimes. Admiral, I show youa photostat of the act of Congress 
recorded here as approved December 17, 1941, but passed, as you state, 
on December 8, 1941, and I ask you to look that over very briefly. 
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I would like to offer that in evidence, Mr. Chairman, and read just 
the pertinent portions of it. 

The CuarrmMan. It will go into the record and become a part of the 
record. 

(The bill referred to follows:) 


[CHAPTER 588] 


AN ACT To provide additional safeguards to the radio communications service of ships of 
the United States in the interest of national defense, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That during the national emergency declared 
by the President on May 27, 1941, to exist, but not after July 1, 19438, or the date 
upon which the President proclaims the existing national defense emergency 
terminated, whichever occurs first, for the purpose of strengthening the national 
defense by employing additional safeguards, it shall be unlawful to employ any 
person or to permit any person to serve as a radio operator aboard any vessel 
(other than a vessel of foreign registry) if the Secretary of the Navy 

(1) has disapproved such employment for any specified voyage, route, or 
area of operation, and 

(2) has notified the master of the vessel of such disapproval prior to the 
departure thereof. 

No such vessel shall be granted clearance, depart or attempt to depart from 
any port or place in the United States, its territories or possessions, or the Canal 
Zone, while having on board a person serving as radio operator in violation of 
this Act. For any violation of this Act, the master and the owner shall be 
severally subject to a penalty of not more than $1,000 for which penalties the 
vessel shall be liable. Such penalties on application may be mitigated or 
remitted by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Approved, December 17, 1941. 

Mr. Grimes. Do you recognize that as the act which you have 
testified ? 

Admiral Sraton. 351. 

Mr. Grimes. That is Public Law 351, recorded as chapter 588 ? 

Admiral Sraton. Yes. 

Mr. Grimes. This is the act and I will read only the pertinent por- 
tions here, but ask that the entire act, which is short, go into the record 
at this place. 

The CuatrmMan. It may all go into the record. It already has. 

Mr. Grimes. It says: 

That during the national emergency declared by the President * * * the 
President proclaims the existing national defense emergency and * * * for the 
purpose of strengthening the national defense by providing additional safe- 
guards, it shall be unlawful to employ any person or to permit any person to 
serve as radio operator aboard any vessel (other than a vessel of foreign registry ) 
if the Secretary of the Navy 

(1) has disapproved such employment for any specified voyage, route, 
or area of operation, and 

(2) has notified the master of the vessel of such disapproval prior to the 
departure thereof. 

There are further provisions and penalties, which I shall not read 
here. Now, did the Secretary of the Navy take action at that time 
with reference to that act which you have testified to and portions 
of which I have just read ? 

Admiral Staton. Yes; action was immediately taken. 

Mr. Grimes. Admiral, what action was that ? 

Admiral Sravon. A board was established consisting of myself as 
senior member, and three commissioned officers on active duty in the 
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Navy Department, and an officer of the Maritime Commission who 
was put on there in the interest of fairness as he probably would know 
more about the merchant marine and the personnel employed in the 
merchant marine. Also there were organized, in the 16 naval dis- 
tricts, boards to whom any radio operator whom we had taken out 
of the ships, could appe: al, and where he would have all the rights of 
calling his own witnesses and being represented by counsel, cross- 
examining witnesses, and so forth. 

Those records, when they made an appeal, would be sent in to us for 
our consideration. I can say that there was a spirit of the utmost 
fairness throughout. The only thing we were trying to do was to 
protect the security of our ships at sea, and we knew that these mer- 
chant ships hada lot of disloy: al pe ople i in them. 

Mr. Grimes. For the record, who was the Secretary of the Navy at 
that time? 

Admiral Sraron. Colonel Knox. 

Mr. Grimes. And also for the record, did he, as Secretary of the 
Navy, delegate his authority to an Assistant Secretary of the Navy? 

Admiral Staton. That is right. He delegated his statutory author- 
ity tothe Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Grimes. Who was that at that time? 

Admiral Sraron. Mr. Ralph A. Bard. 

Mr. Grimes. Then you had dealings with both the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, is that correct ? 

Admiral Staton. No; I had dealings only with Mr. Bard until one 
incident arose. 

Mr. Grimes. We will come to that later. But Mr. Bard had, under 
the delegation of authority, did he not, the final power to approve 
or disapprove the action of your board ? 

Admiral Staton. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. Will you state what the purposes and functions of your 
board were; that is to say what you were to do and what you did do, 
please ¢ 

Admiral Sraron. Well, when Admiral Hooper called me first, he 
had some little doubt in his mind whether I would come, and I said, 
‘This thing is more important than any individual or any business. 
I will come down and do anything you want to or go: anywhe sre.” Sol 
jumped into my automobile, went over to the house and got a uniform, 
and went down there and started to function even before my orders 
had been delivered to me. 

Mr. Grimes. You started to function that day; is that right? 

Admiral Staton. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, Admiral, is it fair to say that matters of whether 
or not a particular radio operator was a security risk came before 
your board and your board made the determination in the first 
instance? Is that correct? 

Admiral Staton. That is right. We made the recommendation. 

Mr. Grimes. And if they felt aggrieved, they could go to any of 
these boards in the 16 naval districts and have counsel “and take an 
appeal; is that correct ? 

Admiral Sraron. That is correct. 

Mr. Grimes. Then the matter came back before your board for final 
determination by Assistant Secretary of the Navy Ralph Bard; is that 
correct ? 
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Admiral Sraron. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. Your board started functioning, and what did you 
do first ¢ 

Admiral Sraron. We got organized and I announced that the thing 
was loaded with political dynamite and I thought we ought to be very 
careful in our organization to function as correctly as we could. 

Senator Henprickson., Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

The CaairMan. Senator Hendrickson. 

Senator Henprickson. Why did you feel that was so, Admiral? 

Admiral Sravon. Well, I knew that communism was a live issue. 
We didn’t have any difliculty with the officers. We decided that we 
would not try to influence each other in our work and I think Mr. Bard 
suggested that he wanted a unanimous decision before he would 
approve this. 

Mr. Grimes. Did that become a rule of your board ¢ 

Admiral Sraton. That became a rule of our board. 

Mr. Grimes. You did not act without unanimous decision; is that 
correct ¢ 

Admiral Sraron. Yes. 

Mr. Grimes. What were the first cases that your board took up? 

Admiral Sraron. The first cases were Japanese radio operators in 
American merchant marine. 

Mr. Grimes. With what result ! 

Admiral Staron. We disapproved their employment. 

Mr. Grimes. What form of evidence was presented to your board in 
connection with your decisions as to whether or not to disapprove the 
employment of radio operators? 

Admiral Sraton. The procedure contemplated our calling the offi- 
cer in the Office of Naval Intelligence who was an expert in their 
particular country’s activities. In other words, in the Office of Naval 
Intelligence we had someone with a German desk and another one 
with a Japanese desk and another one with an Italian desk, and then 
they had the Red desk, which had the Communist records. So we 
would call this officer from the Japanese desk up and he would tell 
us the information he had received which made him feel that the 
man whose name had been submitted to us was of doubtful loyalty 
to the United States. So we would say, “What confirmation have 
you got?” If he had any, he would tell us. There was the question 
of asking his evaluation, how the person had sent that information 
in, how reliable he considered that information. 

So we felt that with this emergency legislation we would resolve all 
reasonable doubt in favor of the United States, the national security, 
and we proceeded to function on that basis. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, what happened to the case of the Japanese? 
How many were there, if you recall, and what disposition did you make 
of their cases ? 

Admiral Sraton. There were five of them and we recommended 
that they be taken out of the ships and replaced, and that was approved 
immediately by Mr. Bard and then that went in process of being 
performed. 

Mr. Grimes. And they were removed ? 

Admiral Staton. They telegraphed to the commandant of the 
naval district that er ship would be in. They telegraphed to all 
the naval districts. » he would be removed by the Coast Guard 
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officer who was on duty with that district, and the naval union would 
be notified to put another man on. 

Mr. Grimes. Then after the removal of these five Japanese, what 
action did your board take? 

Admiral Sraron. We then took up the pro-Nazis and there were 
quite a number of them that had been reported as of doubtful loyalty, 
and it was the language that they had been heard to use about the war 
or about the United States which would throw some doubt on their 
loyalty to the United States. 

Mr. Grimes. Did you remove these radio operators ? 

Admiral Sraton. We removed most of them. I think one or two 
cases we probably 

Mr. Grimes. Cleared ? 

Admiral Sraron. We didn’t have a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Grimes. Then what happened after that / 

Admiral Staton. The next crowd we took up were Fascists. So the 
same situation happened there. 

Mr. Grimes. They were removed? 

Admiral Sratron. Most of them. 

Mr. Grimes. Most of them were removed and in some cases you 
did not have unanimous consent ? 

Admiral Sraron. Maybe two or three. 

Mr. Grimes. What took place after that? 

Admiral Sraron, After that the list came up which was called un- 
American activities. 

Mr. Grimes. What did that group cover ? 

Admiral Sratron. That covered Communists. 

Mr. Grimes. What happened there? 

Admiral Sraton. Well, we proceeded on the same schedule but 
we began to get violent protests from the Communists. 

The CuHarrMan. From whom, sir? 

Admiral Sraron. From the Communists and they would come down 
personally and see me or the Secretary of the Navy or the President of 
the United States, or Mr. Bard. That was in the spring of 1942. 

The Crarmman. Do you know that some of them personally ap- 
pealed to the President of the United States? Do you know that of 
your own knowledge? 

Admiral Sraron. I never saw them, but it was reported to me, 
sir. 

The Cnarrman. Reliably reported ? 

Admiral Sraron. Reliably reported to me. 

Mr. Grimes. Did some of them personally appeal to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Bard? 

Admiral Sraton. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrrMANn. How did you learn that ? 

Admiral Sraron. He called me up about one. 

The CuarrMan. He himself told you that? 

Admiral Sraron. He himself told me. 

Mr. Grimes. You are about to say that he called you about one. 
Would you tell who that one was? 

Admiral Sraron. I have forgotten his name. 

Mr. Grimes. Do you remember the incident ? 

Admiral Staron. I remember the incident clearly. 

Mr. Grimes. Would you state what the incident was? 
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Admiral Staton. Mr. Bard called me up and said that he had just 
been talking to one of these fellows for an hour, and that man was 
no more a Communist than he or I. 

Mr. Grimes. That is the incident that you related earlier ? 

Admiral Sraron. That is right 

Mr. Grimes. All right. Now, what action did your Board take 
with respect to these Communist radio operators ? 

Admiral Staron. Whenever they made appeals at these district 
boards—most of them were made at New York—they had a firm of 
lawyers that made quite an aggressive case to try to get us to reverse 
ourselves, and we didn’t. I think we affirmed our previous action 
on all of those cases that came up for appeal. 

I remember one, the vice president of the union, whom we had dis- 
charged, made quite a vigorous kick. 

Mr. Grimes. What was his record? Do you recall? Was he some- 
thing of a thief? 

Admiral Sraron. No; the secretary-treasurer had been dismissed, 
given a bad-conduct discharge from the Navy for stealing a watch. 
So that had some bearing on our having taken him out of the ship, 
but he was a Communist and the vice president was one of the last ones 
while I was down there. 

Mr. Grimes. Do you recall whether or not it was reported officially 
to your board that the union vice susided had reveled in bawling 
out the master of his ship whenever he could get an audience among 
his crew ? 

Admiral Sraron. That was on his card that came up to us and 
was the reason that we recommended that he be taken out of his 
ship. 

Mr. Grimes. Do you recall another radio operator who had been 
removed because he boasted that Stalin had a Communist on every 
United States ship and could learn immediately the location of all 
United States ships simply by sending out a radio signal? 

Admiral Staton, I remember we disch: arged one for ‘that. 

Mr. Grimes. Then you got rid of him; is that correct ? 

Admiral Staton. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. And then protests began to come in; is that right ? 

Admiral Staton. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. And you testified about the nature of the protests. 
Now, what happened, if anything, to these protests after they came 
in about your action; that is to say, the action of your board in 
discharging these Communists ? 

Admiral Sraron. What I remember most was the great activity all 
around the Navy Department as a result of these fellows making their 
complaints. 

When these fellows began to go to the White House, then Mr. Knox 
got interested in the thing and he got his Assistant. He brought in 
a man as his assistant when he became Secretary of the Navy by 
the name of Adlai Stevenson, and I had never heard of Mr. Steven- 
son before that. He called me up one day on the phone and asked 
if I would come over to his office. 

Mr. Grimes. Was this before a meeting that took place or was this 
after a meeting took place? 

Admiral Sraron. I don’t remember. I think it probably was 
before. 
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Mr. Grimes. Yes. Go ahead, please. 

Admiral Staton. He had 6 or 8 sheets of paper and on each one of 
them he had briefed one of the cases that our board had acted on, 
and he had said, “Admiral, I don’t think you fellows have anything 
against those people, any of them.” 

Mr. Grewes. I am not sure that I heard that. He said, “Admiral, 
[ don’t think you fellows have anything against those fellows” ¢ 

Admiral Sravon. Against any of those fellows. 

Mr. Grimes. Against any of those fellows. 

Senator Henprickson. How many were in the group, Admiral? 

Admiral Sraton. I would say 6 or 8 or 10, but it was quite apparent 
that he got into it because his secretary had asked him to. 

Senator Burier. For the purposes of this record, have you identi- 
fied who those people were whom you were talking about with Mr. 
Stevenson? Do you know who they were ¢ 

Admiral Sraron. The case ? 

Senator Burier. Yes. 

Admiral Sraton. They were radio operators who my board had 
passed on and discharged. 

Senator Butter. I appreciate that, but do you know the names ¢ 

Mr. Griurs. Do you know the names ? 

Admiral Staton. No; I never saw the names. 

The Cuatrman. Even if the admiral knew the names, we could not 
permit them to be in the open record until the people came before us. 

Senator Henprickson. But there must be a list. 

Senator Burzer. I just meant could the admiral supply the names? 

The Cuatrman. As I understand it, your testimony to this point 
was that Adlai Stevenson was Assistant Secretary to the Secretary of 
the Navy ¢ 

Admiral Sraron. He was just appointed, confidential secretary. 

The CHarrMan. And he had the list of 6 or 8 or 10 of these names 
that you had discharged ? 

Admiral Sratron. My board had discharged. 

The Cuarrman. As being disloyal to this country ¢ 

Admiral Sraton. Yes. 

The Carman. Proceed. 

Senator Henprickson. One more question. 

The CuarmMan. Senator Hendrickson. 

Senator Henprickson. Were they discharged unanimously by your 
board ? 

Admiral Sraron. Yes. 

The Cuamman. That was a rule of the board, as I understand.‘ 

Mr. Grimes. Will you go ahead with the conversation between 
yourself and Adlai Stevenson ? 

Admiral Sraron. When Mr. Stevenson said that he thought we 
didn’t have anything against them at all, I said, “Why, Mr. Stevenson, 
we are not charging these fellows with any crime. This is emergency 
legislation and I think that the only thing we are saying, in effect, is 
‘you can’t work in this job during this emergency’ that these fellows 
are in convoy with our naval ships and carrying these valuable cargoes 
over to Europe in connection with the war and that we have felt that 
we didn’t have to give the fellow a reasonable doubt under the com- 
mon law of a crime, but we were resolving our reasonable doubt in 
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favor of Uncle Sam.” So he finally said, “Well, Admiral, I don’t 
think we ought to be too hard on the Commies,” and that was that. 

Mr. Grimes. You should not be too hard on the Communists? 

Admiral Sraton. Commies. 

Mr. Grimes. On the Commies? 

Admiral Staton. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. What did you say to that, sir? 

Admiral Sravon. I think that that was about the end of the inter- 
view. 

The CuHarrman,. That was about enough, was it not? 

Admiral Staton, would you care at this time to have a 10-minute 
recess ¢ 

Admiral Sraron. All right, sir. 

The CuairmMan. You relax for 10 minutes then and we will proceed. 

(Thereupon, at 10:43 a. m., the hearing was recessed, and recon- 
vened at 10:53 a.m.) 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

You may proceed, Mr. Grimes, with the questioning of Admiral 
staton. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, Admiral, did there come a time when you were 
invited to attend a meeting at the office of Secretary Knox? 

Admiral Sraron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Was that, do you recall, on May 19 of the year 1942? 

Admiral Sratron. 1942, that is right. 

Mr. Grimes. A comparatively few months after your board was 
established after which, as you have testified, was about the day after 
Pearl Harbor, is that correct ¢ 

Admiral Sraron. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, who was present at the meeting ? 

First, was it in Secretary Knox’s office ? 

Admiral Sraron. It was in Secretary Knox’s office. Secretary 
Knox and Assistant Secretary of the Navy Bard; Vice Adm. Horne, 
who was Deputy Chief of Naval Operations to Admiral King; and 
Admiral Wilkinson, who was the Director of Naval Intelligence; and 
Admiral Hooper, and a captain by the name of Waller; and a man by 
the name of Karl Baarslag, who had been brought into the Navy on 
account of his intimate knowledge of communism, for this particular 
assignment that he had in the Navy Department; and I think Com- 
mander Caskey was there. 

Mr. Grimes. Is Commander Caskey in the room ¢ 

Commander Caskey. Yes. 

Mr. Grimes. Would you stand up, please? Admiral, do you recog- 
nize Commander Caskey ? 

Admiral Staron. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Grimes. That is the Commander Caskey of whom you spoke as 
also having been at the meeting ? 

Admiral Sravon. That is right. There might have been 2 or 3 
others. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Grimes. Do you know what his job in the Navy was at that 
time ? 

Admiral Sraron. I think he had the Red desk in the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. 

Mr. Grimes. By Red desk you mean the Communists or Commies, 
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is they were Ci alled, is that correct ? 

Admiral Sraton. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. Will you state what happened at that meeting accord- 
Ing to your best recollection ? 

Admiral Sraron. First I was asked to go in there by Admiral 
Hooper and I told Hooper that I was purely administrative and had 
nothing to do with policy, but he said, “Come on in anyway.” So I 
went in, and we were delayed quite a while. Mr. Knox, I heard after- 
ward, had just come from the White House and had been at a confer- 
ence at the White House, according to what was told me afterward. 
Mr. Knox and Mr. Fly and I don’t know who else. So he came in and 
called on Admiral Hooper. Admiral Hooper has been the instigator 
of this conference because he was so perturbed about the insecurity of 
our communications. So he called on Admiral Hooper and Admiral 
Hooper stood up and gave a magnificent recital of the situation as he 
saw it. 

Mr. Grimes. Would you state, according to your best recollection, 
what Admiral Hooper said on this occasion about the security or the 
lack of security of the Navy communications system ? 

Admiral Sraton. Well, the thing that made the | iggest impres- 
sion on my mind was his differentiating, his answering the effort that 
had been made to differentiate between Russia and the rest of the 
people that were fighting on our side against Germany. 

Mr. Grimes. Will you state then first, please, what differentiation 
had been attempted to be made and who made it? 

Admiral Sraron. Well, the people were calling the Russians our 
allies, and that we ought to do everything for our allies, and Hooper 
had stated that we couldn’t trust the Russians, and he mentioned that, 
I think, in Norway and some other country where the Communists 
had been very active in fighting their own governments when they 
went into the war or when the Germans overran them, and he men- 
tioned in particular the Spanish Civil War where the Communist 
radio operators in the yy anish ships, when they got the message about 
the civil war, instead of delivering these messages, official messages, 
to the captains of the ship, they delivered these messages to the Com- 
munists in the crew and they butchered around 600 or 700 of the 
Spanish officers. 

Now, that had been given very little publicity but Hooper knew 
that that was the truth and that was the main point of his speech to 
Mr. Knox that remains in my memory. But it was a general recital 
of the difficulties that he was having in connection with the security 
of our communications. 

Mr. Gres. In other words, Admiral Hooper thought that the 
Communists might be dangerous and that they might kill people, 
did he? 

Admiral Sraron. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. And he said so at this meeting? 

Admiral Sraron. That is right, and I think he said also in the meet- 
ing that they are liable to reverse their policy overnight and you can’t 
plan for any such stuff as that. 

Mr. Gres. In other words, he thought that there might be some 
doubt as to whether Russia would stick with us during the war; is 
that correct? 

Admiral Sratron. That is right. 
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Mr. Grimes. And he felt the Navy should be prepared for a fast 
change if they should take place; is that correct ? 

Admiral Staron, That is correct. 

I have a copy of the minutes that were taken at that meeting. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, Mr. Mandel, have you made a request of the 
Navy Department to produce a copy of the minutes of that meeting ? 

Mr. Manpet. I have. 

Mr. Grimes. Have we yet received such copy ? 

Mr. Manpew.. We have not. 

Mr. Grimes. I notice some Navy officers here. Have they brought 
the copies with them ? 

Well, in the absence then, Mr. Chairman, of the production of the 
official record of the meeting by the Navy Department, and they have 
had a rather short space of time and we hope to have it here, we will 
then ask permission of the Chair to introduce secondary evidence. We 
have what we believe to be a copy of the minutes of that meeting and 
this has been carefully compared with the document that the Admiral 
holds in his hand. I would like to offer in evidence the minutes of that 
meeting, at least what we are reasonably well convinced are the min- 
utes of that meeting. 

The Crarmman. It may go into the record and, when the Navy 
furnishes the requested minutes for which we have asked, if there are 
some differences, we will make the record speak properly. 

Mr. Grimes. We will put the official record in if they are able to 
find it and will produce it. 

The Cuamrman. It may go into the record and become a part of the 
record. 

(The minutes referred to were read into the record subsequently by 
Mr. Grimes.) 

The CHamman. Proceed. 

Admiral Staton. May I say that this record is what the Secretary of 
our board made immediately afterward. I don’t know whether he 
took any notes or not, but this, so far as I know, is the most authorita- 
tive report of what happened at that meeting. 

Mr. Grimes. Then you have read this rec ord rece sntly, these minutes ? 

Admiral Staton. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. Do they accord with your own recollection of what 
took place at that meeting? 

Admiral Staton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Having offered this in evidence, I will read these min- 
utes into the record, if I may, at this point. 

The Cuarmman. Allright. Proceed. 

Mr. Grimes (reading) : 


MINUTES OF CONFERENCE REGARDING THE ADMINISTRATION OF AUTHORITY OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE Navy UNbER Pustic Law Neo. 351 AND UNpbER DEFENS! 
COMMUNICATIONS BOARD ORDER No. 3 
A meeting was held in the office of the Secretary of Navy at 1045, May 19, 

1942, at the request of Rear Admiral Hooper, in order to discuss matters re- 

lating to the administration of authority of the Secretary of the Navy under 

Public Law No. 351 and under Defense Communications Board Order No. 3. The 

particular points on which decision was desired were whether the Departmental 

Qualification Board for Commercial Radio Communications Personnel—— 


that was your board, was it not? 
Admiral Sraron. That is right. 
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Mr. Grrues (continuing) : 


would discontinue to disapprove employment of Communist radio operators, and 
whether Communists should be accepted as members of Defense Communications 
Board Committees, 

Present: The Secretary, Mr. Frank Knox; the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Ralph A. Bard; Vice Chief of Naval Operations, Vice Adm. F. J. Horne; 
Rear Adm. T. 8. Wilkinson; Rear Adm. 8S. C. Hooper; Rear Adm. Adolphus 
Staton; Capt. J. B. W. Waller; Lt. Comdr. F. C. B. Jordan; Lt. Comdr. F. G. 
Caskey; Lt. K. Baarslag. 

At the Secretary’s suggestion, Rear Admiral Hooper outlined the situation as 
he saw it. He showed how Congress had seen the necessity of legislation to 
safeguard the merchant marine against the dangers of subversive radio opera- 
tors; how various laws were drafted, including H. R. 5074; how the language 
of some of this proposed legislation clearly showed that the intent of Congress was 
that adherence to Communist Party doctrine was to be considered as subversive 
to the United States; that this legislation was strongly opposed by Communist 
Party organizations (including the American Communications Association), but 
was supported by many other factions, including labor, as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor; and how our entry into the war crystallized 
matters by causing the final passage of Public Law 351. 

Admiral Hooper than stressed the danger of Communist Party cells in the 
transportation and communications industries and in the armed services, and 
how the Communist Party was striving with all its power to establish such cells. 
He said it was an obvious and primary military principle that these cells should 
not be allowed to exist for a minute in military or naval units; that the com- 
mercial communications systems were an important and integral part of the 
military and naval communications networks; and that it, therefore, became a 
duty of those officers in the Navy Department that were charged with the security 
of naval communications to bring the gravity of the situation to the attention 
of the Secretary. The contributory effect of foreign cells in a country’s system 
of communication was amply demonstrated in the fall of Norway and of France, 
stated Admiral Hooper, giving details of each. 

Admiral Hooper pointed out that the time to destroy such cells was the present, 
and that our temporary military alliance with the U. 8S. 8S. R. was no reason to 
condone the establishment of Communist Party cells in the United States. A 
change in the international political situation, though possibly not imminent, 
might occur at any time and without advance notice, at which time everybody 
would agree to the necessity of abolishing these cells, but it would then probably 
be too late for successful action. He emphasized the particular danger of a cell 
among radio operators and brought out the example of the Spanish Fleet at the 
very start of the 1987 revolution, when some 700 officers were murdered by the 
Communist Party cells in the fleet because of the fact that the radio operators 
delivered the announcement of the Communist revolution to their comrades rather 
than to the responsible ship’s officers, which permitted the revolutionists to com- 
mit the crimes, the officers not expecting it. 

Admiral Hooper further stated that the problem of purifying our communica- 
tions systems was an internal matter which had nothing to do with our being 
a military ally of Russia; nor was it in any way an effort at union busting. To 
prove this latter fact, he pointed out that the American Federation of Labor, an 
important communications union, had heartily approved and endorsed the Navy’s 
energetic action regarding subversive radio operators. That the American Com- 
munications Association was Communist Party controlled and the nucleus of the 
Communist Party cell in United States communications was a well-known fact 
in the industry, and* was shown by the fact that 7 of its 10 officers were known 
Communist Party nembers, and by examining its record of 100-percent adher- 
ence to the Communist Party line in recent years. Admiral Hooper then asked 
the assembled officers if they had anything to add or modify as to the outline he 
had just given, but there were no suggestions. 

The Secretary then spoke and said that he held no brief for the activities of 
the Communist Party, but that the President had stated that, considering the 
fact that the United States and Russia were allies at this time and that the Com- 
munist Party and the United States efforts were now bent toward our winning 
the war, the United States was bound to not oppose the activities of the Com- 
munist Party, and specifically, to not disapprove the employment of any radio 





1“and” should read ‘‘as.” 
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operator for the sole reason that he was a member of the Communist Party 
or that he was active in Communist Party affairs. The Secretary further stated 
that this was an order and must be obeyed without mental reservation 

Mr. Bard then said that he was “on our side,” but that he had seen Congress 
men Bland and Ramspeck recently regarding the removal of active Communist 
Party members as radio operators, and they both thought it should not be 
done. Rear Admiral Hooper remarked that it was quite possible that the Con 
gressinen did not have all the facts in the case. 

Rear Admiral Staton then said that he was not officially concerned with the 
policy involved but that he believed that in view of this change in policy, the 
instructions to the board contained in its precept should be modified to conform 
to this change of policy. Specifically, the instructions now state that: “The 
board will determine * * * whether such service by the person concerned would 
be detrimental to the national defense and national safety,” and that the me 
bers of the board could net bring themselves to feel that the employment as radio 
operators of militant members of the Communist Party would not be detrimen 
to the national safety. He gave the Secretary a copy of the instructions in ques 
tion and indicated where he thought that the instructions should be modified 
The Secretary said that he would take the matter up with the Judge Advocate 
General as to the change to be made 

Rear Admiral Wilkinson then asked the Secretary if membership in the Com 
munist Party constituted a general “whitewash” for all sorts of illegal and other 
subversive activities. The Secretary answered that it did not \ genera! dis 
cussion followed in which several case histories were discussed and where the 
Secretary agreed that, although there was evidence that the individuals were 
active members of the Communist Party, ample evidence of a different nature 
existed as a basis for disapproving their employment as radio operators 

The Secretary repeated the order from the President and reiterated that it 
must be obeyed by all officers without mental reservation. Rear Admiral Hoopet 
answered by saying that in the Navy an order from a superior officer was always 
obeyed without mental reservation and that he certainly had none. Howevet 
upon receipt of the order, which he had considered ill-advised, he had felt it ris 
duty to so state and to bring out the facts. 

Che meeting adjourned at about 1200, 

Respectfully submitted. 

F.C. B. JorDan, 
Lieutenant Commander, USN. 
Approved : 
S. C. H., 
Rear Admiral, USN. 


(End of minutes of meeting. ) 


Mr. Grimes. Who was S. C. H.? 

Admiral Staton. Admiral Hooper. 

Mr. Grimes. So that the record shows that the meeting lasted about 
an hour and a quarter. Again I ask you, Admiral, do these minutes 
as introduced in evidence and just read to you, accord with your recol- 
lection of what took place at that meeting ? 

Admiral Staton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, Admiral, what happened after this meeting ? 

Admiral Sratron. I think it was 3 or 4 days after the meeting that 
Mr. Bard sent for me. 

Mr. Grimes. Admiral, before I ask you about that, I would like to 
ask you whether or not, to your knowledge, anyone saw a written 
memorandum from the White House / 

Admiral Sraton. Yes, sir. I did. I had it in my hand but 1 
couldn’t keep it. 

The Cuarrman. Why could you not keep it? 

Admiral Staron. Mr. Bard wouldn’t let me. 

Mr. Grimes. Mr. Mandel, have you made an official request of the 


United States Navy for the production of that document 
Mr. Manpet. T have. 


32918°—54—pt. 18 4 
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Mr. Grimes. Have you yet received it ? 

Mr. Manpe.. We have not received it. 

Senator Burter. When was the request made, Mr. Mandel? 

Mr. Manpex. A few days ago, by telephone. 

Mr. Grimes. I do not mean to reflect on the Navy in any way. I 
merely use that, sir, as a basis of introducing the best evidence we have 
on the subject in default of the original and until the original can 
be found and is produced. 

The Cuarrman. If it is made available, it will become a part of our 
record. 

Mr. Grimes. Thank you, sir. 

Will you state to the best of your recollection what that memoran 
dum said, all of it, please? 

Admiral Sratron. It was a typewritten memorandum on an ordi- 
nary sheet of paper, of 3 or 4 lines, which said in effect that “I do 
not feel that membership in the Communist Party or suspected mem- 
bership should be suflicient to deprive a radio operator of the Amer 
ican merchant marine of his position an a ship,” and that had the 
initials “F. D. R.” on it. 

Mr. Grimes. The initials “F. D. R.” ? 

The CuHarrman. Was oe ‘re any date on it? Do you recall? 

Admiral Staton. No, si 

Mr. Grimes. And this tl saw with your own eyes and you had this 
memorandum in your hand ? 

Admiral Staton. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, will you go ahead, please, with telling the com 
mittee what he appene d after the meeting ? 

Admiral Sraron. Well, the first thing I remember happening was 
Mr. Bard sending for me. He had this precept, as we call it, the 
Secretary’s instructions to the Board, in his hand, and he said, “I don’t 
think that this precept ought to be changed.” I said, “Well, Mr. 
Bard, I do. I think you put us in an impossible position because 
we have been under oath administering the law as we thought the 
intent of Congress was.” 

I think I had told him that I had read the report of the committee 
hearings and there were several of them and that every time they 
mentioned any of these disloyal groups they mentioned communism. 
In other words, they were always grouped with Fascists, Nazis, Com- 
munists, or Falangists, but they always had Communists in there. 
So I felt that they belonged in there properly. So we had quite a 
discussion on a friendly basis and finally I said, “Well, Mr. Bard, 
why don’t you do what the Secretary suggested, take it up with the 
Judge Advocate General ?’ 

He said, “Well, that is a good idea. Do you want me to do it or 
will you do it?” 

I said, “Well, I am down here to do your legwork for you. I will 
vo down there and take it down to them and, if he and I don’t agree. 
{| will ask him to come back up here.” 

Mr. Grimes. Now, in other words, you thought that there shou!d 
be a written authority to your board to administer this law the way 
the President had said, and that you should have the protection of the 
written authority from someone since the change was plainly against 
what your board regarded as the intent of C ongress; is that correct? 

Admiral Sratron. That is right. 
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Mr. Grimes. Now, tell us about what success or lack of success you 
had in getting such written authority, please. 

Admiral Sraron. Well, I went down to the Judge Advocate 
General. 

Mr. Grimes. Who was he? 

Admiral Sraron. Rear Admiral Woodson. He is since deceased. 
So I gave him a general picture. I said, “We have run onto a dead 
center up here in regard to this admission of evidence about Com 
munists, and Mr. Bard has asked me to come down here and talk 
over with you.” 

I told him that the Secretary didn’t want us to discharge Com 
munists or suspected Communists. 

So he read over this precept, and then, in the very paragraph that 
I had suggested to the Secretary as an appropriate place to put it, 
he wrote in there in pencil, “Membership in the Communist Party 
or suspected membership is not to be considered as evidence before the 
board.” 

So I said, “Initial it,” and he put his W. B. W. on there, and I took 
it back to Mr. Bard and I said, “Here is what your Judge Advocate 
General thinks about the thing.” He said, “My God, don’t get any 
body to sign that.” 

Mr. Grimes. This is Mr. Bard? 

Admiral Sraron. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. Go ahead, please. 

Admiral Staton. Then I went ahead again on the idea of being in 
this impossible situation, and so he then said—I know we had 2 or 3 
interviews about this thing, but I think this was pretty much after that 
incident—he said, “Admiral, if I were in your shoes, I would resign 
from the board.” 

Mr. Grimes. This was Bard who said that? 

The Cuatrrman. Bard said that to you? 

Admiral Sraron. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Ail right. 

Admiral Sraron. I said, “Mr. Bard, if I felt like you say you fee! 
about this thing, I would fire me from the board.” I] said, “I don’t quit 
under fire and I am not going to give you fellows the satisfaction to 
find somebody in my place who will be a rubberstamp for you. I 
have been tid too long to not know what this is about. If you 
fellows want to keep these Communists, do it on your own responsi 
bility. Don’t pass it to a board.” That was the intent of what 1 
said to him. I said during one interview, “Mr. Bard, I am talking 
to you not as a naval officer but as a patriotic citizen of the United 
States and, if I were in your shoes, I think I would march right into 
Mr. Knox’s office and say ‘Come on, let’s go to the White House and 
make the President change this order because it is all wrong.” | 
told him that. 

This was information at two or three different interviews that we 
lad, and we finally got to an impasse, and then there was this fellow 
Winokur. Winokur was the vice president of that Communist union. 
American Communications Radio Operators at Sea 

Mr. Grimes. This was the watch stealer, was it? 

Admiral Sraton. No, the watch stealer was the other. This was the 
fellow that revelled in bawling out the captain of the ship whenever 
he could get an audience from the crew. 
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So Winokur made an.appeal, I think at the New York district—and 
he had quite a record of appeals, witnesses whom he called, and 
lawyers’ arguments. This is the way that came up. Mr. Bard was so 
interested in that appeal that he sent up to the files and told the filing 
clerk that when that record came in it yas to be brought down to him 
direct, instead of being distributed, according to the routine. 

So Mr. Bard sent for me. He had read over this record, and he said 
~ at they were going to disapprove it, they were going to put Winokur 

ack on duty. I forget whether he said they were going to put him 
bs ick on duty or whether they were going to disapprove it. 

Mr. Grimes. Disapprove your recommendation to get rid of him; 
is that right? 

Admiral Sraron. Yes; regardless of what our board said in review. 
So I didn’t say anything further about it, but when it went down to 
the board, I think our board adhered to the previous findings, by a 
vote of 4to1. There was one of them that voted to overrule our previ- 
ous recommendation. 

Mr. Grimes. But four voted to sustain, and to keep out of his job as a 
radio operator ¢ 

Admiral Sraton. To sustain our previous recommendation, that is 
right. So I took the thing up in person to Mr. Bard, and had it made 
out as recommending approval. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, did these events take place shortly after the May 
19, 1942, meeting ? 

Admiral Sraton. I would say it might have been within a month, 
yes. 

Mr. Grimes. Go ahead, please. 

Admiral Sraron. So when he saw it, he was quite disturbed that we 
hadn’t complied with it. After a few days, I saw the record, and I told 
him at the time, “You can just put a ‘dis’ in front of this thing—make 
it ‘Disapproved,’ and sign it, and that is perfectly all right with us if 
you don’t agree with us.” 

So several days after that when I saw the record, there were the 
initials of a rear admiral on the active list of the Navy on the thing, 
and underneath were the signatures of both the Assistant Secretary 
and the Secretary of the Navy, after that a rear admiral who had noth- 
ing to do whatever with administration of this system. He was under 
Mr. Bard, but he had a different kind of a job. 

Mr. Grimes. Was that a matter that was handled outside of ordi- 
nary procedure? 

Admiral Sraton. That is right. It was very unusual. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, after that, were more cases referred to your 
board, or what happened ? 

Admiral Sraton. I don’t think so. I think the board became inac- 
tive. In one of these interviews between Mr. Bard and myself Thad 
said, “Well, now, the only other thing I can recommend, Mr. Bard, 
is to abolish the board.” I remember that distinctly, and I think it 
ought to go in the record. So nothing happened. He didn’t refer any 
more records to us, and I didn’t go down there for months. ; 

Mr. Grimes. Well, did you ever get a precept or order in writing 
changing your original precept to conform with the order issued by 
the P resident of the United States? 

Admiral Staton. No, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Did you keep pressing for that? 
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Admiral Staton. No; I was satisfied when they wouldn’t even give 
me a memorandum first to consider as an order, changing our pr ecept, 
that we had nothing to hang our hats on. 

Mr. Grimes. That is the President’s memorandum, to which you 
refer ? 

Admiral Sratron. That is right, and there was nothing further, I 
felt, that we could do. 

Mr. Grimes. Did you discuss that further with Secretary Knox? 

Admiral Staton. No, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. You had already asked him, and you had not gotten 
results, is that correct ? 

Admiral Sraron. That is right. 

Mr. Gres. And you had asked Bard on more than one occasion 2 

Admiral Sraron. Yes: we had 2 or 3 interviews about it, at least. 

Mr. Grimes. And still you could not get any written instructions ? 

\dmiral Sraron. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. After that, no more cases were referred to the board ? 

Senator Burter. May I have a question ? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Butler. 

Senator Burrer. Admiral, you have reason to believe that there 
were cases that should have been referred to your board after that? 
Do you or do you not? 

Admiral Staton. I don’t know, Senator. I feel that there were. 

Senator Burier. In other words, you had not completed your task? 

Admiral Sraton. Oh, no. 

Senator Butter. There was still work to be done ? 

Admiral Staton. Oh, yes. 

Senator Butter. But, in your opinion the cases were not referred 
because they knew that the board would do what they should do under 
the act of Congress, and they did not want it done ? 

Admiral Sraron. I think Commander Caskey, who was in charge 
of that desk, and was sending these names up to us would be able to 
give you further information. 

Mr. Grimes. That is, on the availability of further cases? 

Admiral Sraton. That is right. 

Senator Butter. I think that is important, that we know that there 
was other work for your board to do. We should discover why it 
was kept from your board. I think I know the answer to it, but I 
think we should put it on the record. 

The CuatrmMan. Proceed, Mr. Grimes. 

Mr. Grimes. That situation in which the board was inactive con- 
tinued for some time, did it, Admiral ? 

Admiral Staton. Oh, yes. That continued until about May or June 
of 1943. It continued about a year or a little over a year. 

Mr. Grimes. What happened then ? 

Admiral Staron. During all that time I was in uniform drawing 
the full pay of a rear admiral of my grade, and the next thing that 
happened was, 3 or 4 days after it was published throughout the world 
that Stalin had denounced the Comintern, this aide to the Secretary 
of the Navy, I think, called me up and asked me where I was on duty. 
We had a little conversation about it. I told him I was on duty, and, 
in effect, to look in the telephone book on his desk and he would see 
that I was on duty in his own office. 
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Mr. Grimes. Who was this aide to the Secretary / 

Admiral Sravon. I don’t: remember. I would know it if I heard 
it. Hehadaname, I think, ve ry muc h like Mr. Forrestal. 

Mr. Grimes. But it was not Forrestal ? 

Admiral Staron. Oh, no—but I would know it if I heard it. Asa 
result of this, my orders putting me on inactive duty, a routine order, 
were delivered to me in person by a marine mes enger boy i in a Govern- 
ment automobile. 

Phe Carman. Is that not unusual, Admiral ¢ 

(Admiral Staton. That was very unusual; yes, sir. 

The Cuainman. They were probably trying to save a little stamp 
money, don’t you imagine ¢ 

Admiral Sraron. Maybe so, but this marine, I think, waited about 
an hour outside of my office for me to come back from lunch, in order 
tocomply with his orders to deliver this in person. 

Senator Henprickson. It was delivered in person ¢ 

\dmiral Sraron. Yes, sir; and I congratulated him. It was in 
my business office out at Silver Spring. 

The Cuarrman. You did what? 

Admiral Sraron. I congratulated the marine on carrying out his 
orders st rictly. 

The Cuarrman. What is the normal procedure for placing an 
admiral on inactive status ? 

Admiral Staton. Why, the Bureau of Personnel, not the Secretary 
of the Navy’s Office, would handle that as a routine matter, and they 
would just tell some clerk to write the routine letter and he would 
sign it and put it in the mail. 

The Cuairman. That was handled by the Secretary of the Navy by 
special messenger ? 

Admiral Sraton. In his office, by special messenger, a special mes- 
senger in a special automobile. 

Senator Henprickson. Did you ever hear from the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel afterward ? 

Admiral Sraron. Did I ever hear from them after ? 

Senator Henprickson. Did they ever confirm this order ? 

Admiral Staton. No, sir; I never received any. 

Mr. Grimes. What happened to Admiral Hooper at about that time ? 

Admiral Staton. Well, I know from personal information that 
Admiral Hooper, that they wanted to get Hooper out of Washington, 
and I know from personal information that his name was peddled 
around to several high officers, to try to find a place for him outside of 
Washington. He was ordered to some place in some position that was 
not at all commensurate with his rank, and, after a few months, he was 
put on the retired list for physical disability. 

Mr. Grimes. Had your board been officially disbanded by that time ? 

ry th Sraton. I don’t recall that the board was ever officially 
disbanded. I never got any order that it was ever officially disbanded. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, after you were retired, then what did happen to 
you? Did you hear from the Navy again in any manner? 

Admiral Staton. No, sir; no, sir. The next thing I heard in con- 
nection with this whole business was from a man named Garey, a 
lawyer from New York, who said, when he called me up, that he was 
the general counsel for the Cox investigating committee. 
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Mr. Grroes. Do you recall whether that was the late Eugene Garey ? 

Admiral Staton. He was the man; yes. 

Mr. Grimes. And the Cox investigation committee was what, if you 
recall ? 

Admiral Staton, It was investigating the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Mr. Grimes. Yes. 

Admiral Staton. And so, when Mr. Garey called me up and identi- 
fied himself, he told me that he would like to have me come down there 
and testify in a preliminary hearing before this committee, and I said, 
“Well, Mr. Garey, I am a naval officer, I have got nothing to do with 
the Federal Communications Commission”, and he said, “Well, our 
investigation is running into the Navy Department and you were 
senior member of a board down there that was dissolved suddenly.” 

I said “Well, that is correct ; but I have nothing whatever to do with 
policy. Iwas purely down there as an administrative man.” 

So he then said, “Well, we want you to come down here and testify.” 

So I hadn’t heard anything from down there for quite a while and 
I thought I wanted a little time to catch up with what things were 
happening. So I telephoned to one of the members of this old board 
who ison duty in the Navy Department and I asked him what the score 
was, and he said, “This is a hot subject down here.” 

I said, “Well, do you think I ought to get the Navy Department 
permission to clear through them to go down to this committee?” He 
said, “Yes, if I were you, I would do it.” 

Mr. Grimes. He advised you to get the Navy Department clearance 
before you appeared before this congressional committee, is that 
correct ¢ 

Admiral Sraron. That is right—in a preliminary hearing. 

So I said, “Well, who is running it for the Navy Department?” 
And he said “Mr, Adlai Stevenson.” So I said, “Well, bounce me 
over.” 

So when I got the connection, I said, “Is this Mr. Stevenson?” and 
he said it was. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, you had spoken to Stevenson before in person, 
had you not ? 

Admiral Sraron. Yes. 

Mr. Grimes. And did you recognize his voice on the telephone? 

Admiral Staron. I had no doubt about its being his voice. 

Mr. Grimes. Go ahead, please, with this telephone conversation 
with Mr. Stevenson. 

Admiral Sraron. So I said, “Well, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Garey, of 
the Cox committee, has asked me to come down there and testify in 
a preliminary hearing,” and I said, “Does the Navy Department want 
me to get a Ségranics from them ¢” 

He said, “Oh, no; you are on the retired list and you go down 
there and testify like anybody else.” 

So I said, “Well, sir, if I hear anything down there that I think 
would be of interest to the Navy Department, I will call you up.” 

Mr. Grimes. You would report back to the Navy; is that it? 

Admiral Sraton. That is right. I just wanted to keep everything 
clear. 

Mr. Grimes. Yes? 
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Admiral Sraron. So I came down here, and it wasn’t Garey. I 
think it was one of his assistants that gave me a quiz. So when he 
vot on some subject besides this radio operators thing, he asked me 


ole que Stions., and | didn’t understand the questions, SO he quit. 
lle saw that. 
So I went back to my office and I called back Mr. Stevenson and 


aid, “Mr. Stevenson, I have just finished a preliminary hearing 
down at the Cox investigation committee. 

He said, “Orders from the White House. You are not to go down.” 

Mr. Grives. Orders from the White House you are not to go 
down there ? 

Admiral Sraron. That is right. And I started—I said, “I have 
already been down there.” 

He broke in and said, “The only thing I can tell you is, orders 
from the White House, you are not to go down there.” 

Mr. Grimes. Not to testify before a committee ? 

Admiral Sraron. He said not to go down there. Those are his 
words, as I remember. So I hung up, and that is the final finish, as 
far as I know. 

Mr. Grimes, Well, now, Admiral, on the question of what happened 
to your board, we have a document here that I wish you would look 
over and see if that has anything to do with what did happen to your 
board, if you recall. 

Senator Butter. Admiral, would you tell us when the Cox com- 
mittee hearing was held and when Assistant Secretary Stevenson 
notified you that under orders from the White House you were not 
to go down there ? 

Admiral Staron. That was within a week after Stalin denounced 
the Comintern, and I think it was May or June of 1943. This was 
about a year after this May meeting in ‘the Secret: iry’s office. 

Sen: tor Burter. I see. 

The CuarrMan. I understand. 

Admiral Sraton. I ought to have seen this. 

Mr. Grimes. Perhaps you have seen it. We have. Does that look 
like an official communication of some sort ? 

Admiral Staton. I don’t remember that. 

Mr. Grimes. You do not recall that ? 

Admiral Staton. I don’t recall it at all. 

Mr. Grimes. Admiral, whether you recall it or not, you do recall 
decidedly May 19, 1942, and the meeting in the Secretary’s Office? 

Admiral Sraron. I just want to know the date of it, please. 

Mr. Grimes. That is dated in July of 1942. 

Admiral Staton. That is right. July of 1942. 

Mr. Gries. I am going to read this into the record. It is from 
the Secretary of the Navy to Rear Adm. Adolphus Staton. 

The subject is: “Departmental Qualification Board for Commer- 
cial Radio Operators—Dissolution,” and then there are a number of 
references here. 

It starts out: 

1. In view of the directive of the Secretary of the Navy requiring the elimi- 
nation of all unnecessary paper work, and because the future prospective depart- 
mental activity incidental to carrying out the provisions of Public 351 will be 
reduced to such volume that they can be accomplished by the normal review 
procedure of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, which is necessary 
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in any event, it is considered unnecessary to continue the procedures requiring 
the establishment of the Departmental Qualification Board for Commercial 
Radio Operators. Therefore the Departmental Qualification Board, established 
under reference (a), and of which you are a senior member, is hereby dissolved. 


Then the second and third paragraphs refer to files and conclusion 
of unfinished business. 

Did anyone orally or otherwise state to you that the first reason, 
as stated here for abolishing your board, was the elimination of unnec- 
essary paper work ? 

Admiral Sraron. That is the first time I have ever heard it. 

(The text of the dissolution order follows :) 

SOSED-2-PF 
13 Juty 1942 


From : The Secretary of the Navy. 
To: Rear Admiral Adolphus Staton, U. 8. N. (Retired) 
Subject: Departmental Qualification Board for Commercial Radio Operators— 

Dissolution. 

References: (a) SecNav 1tr QB(169) /A3-1 (411217), dated 17 December 1941, 

1. In view of the directive of the Secretary of the Navy requiring the elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary paper work, and because the future prospective Depart- 
mental activity incidental to carrying out the provisions of Publie 351 will be re- 
duced to such volume that they can be accomplished by the normal review pro- 
cedure of the office of the Asisstant Secretary of the Navy, which is necessary in 
any event, it is considered unnecessary to continue the procedures requiring the 

stablishment of the Departmental Qualification Board for Commercial Radio 
Operators. Therefore the Departmental Qualification Board established under 
reference (a), and of which you are a Senior Member, is hereby dissolved. 

2. The files and records of the Board will be transferred to the office of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Shore Establishments Division, Room K-1405, 
where they will be placed in the custody of Lieutenant J. R. Cannon, USNR. 

8. It is desired that the Senior Member of the Board and the Recorder afford 
such assistance to the office of the Assistant Secretary in connection with the 
transfer of the records of the Board and the conclusion of unfinished business, 
until such time as this assistance will no longer be necessary but in no event for 
more than thirty days. 

Copies to: 

Capt. W. N. Derby, USCG; Comdr. W. J. Lee, USNR; Lt. Comdr. F. O. 

Willenbucher, USN (Ret.); Mr. E. J. Tracey, U. S. Maritime Com.; Lt. 

Comdr. F. C, Caskey, USNR; Capt. N. B. Hall, USCG; Lt. Comdr. 

F. C. G. Jordan, U. S. N.; Mr. Walter N. Thayer, War Shipping 
Administration. 


Mr. Grimes. Admiral, you have had, as a holder of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, and in your entire career in the Navy as a 
line officer and as a person with administrative experience, a good 
deal of opportunity to observe the operations of Communists and 
other subversives. Now, will you state, please, to the committee 
your opinion on whether or not Communists and revolutionaries are, 
in fact, dangerous to the welfare of this country? Would you care 
to express your opinion to this committee ? 

Ac a il Staton. I came down here to tell you facts. 

Mr. Grimes. I am now asking you for an opinion, based upon your 
entire exper lence. 

Admiral Staton. Well, before I went down there, I felt that they 
were Sere to the country; yes. 

Mr. Grimes. Now, you have testified as to the position you and 
Admiral Hooper took some 12 years ago, in which you pointed out 
in the best way, I presume, that you could, the danger as you saw 
it, to this country, of Communists and other subversives. ‘Do you 
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feel that the events of the past 12 years have borne out the estimate 
that you gave then? 

Admiral Staton. Yes 

Mr. Grimes. Do you fecl that subversives are something more than 
a matter of hysteria ¢ Do you feel that it isa real and present danger, 
that they can shoot people and do other types of harm? Is that 
correct ¢ 

Admiral Staton. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. Do you have any recommendations that you would 
like to make to the Senators on this subcommittee while you have this 
opportunity? We are about to close now. 

Admiral Sraron. I do not feel that I would like to make any recom- 
mendations at this time. I feel that it is an ever-present danger, 
and 0 bably an increasing danger. I feel that it is a subject that 
ought to be gone into with the idea of increasing our protection 
against this thing, both from within and as well as from without 
the United States. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Hendrickson, do you have any questions? 

Senator Henpricxson. I take it, Admiral, that you want to see 
security increased internally ? 

Admiral Staton. That is right. 

Senator Henprickson. That is just what this committee is trying 

do. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral Staton, on behalf of the Senate Internal 
Security Committee, I want to thank you for appearing here in public 
session this morning. 

I only hope that the example which you have set will be followed 
by others, both in and out of Government, who will come forward 
to this committee and give us the facts and the truth, to shed some 
light upon this conspiracy that is out to overthrow and destroy our 
Government. 

We congratulate you, and we appreciate your appearance, and thank 
you very much for your appearance here this morning, Adiniral. 

Admiral Sraton. Thank you very much, sirs, and, if in the future, 
when you get into it, I have any thoughts that I feel might be worth 
your while, if you would like to have me submit them, I would be 
delighted to do so. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Senator Henpricxson. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to 
show that the junior Senator from New Jersey shares your deep 
sense of apprec iation for the admiral’s appearance here this morning. 

The CHatmrman. We only hope that more men in public life and 
private life will come forward. 

(Whereupon, at 11:47 a. m., the committee proceeded to executive 
session. ) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 1954 


UnNrrep STATES SENATE, 

SuscoMMIrrer To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 

OF THE INTERNAL Securtry Acr AND Orner INTERNAL 

Securiry Laws or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m. in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jenner, Butler, and Johnston. 

Also present: Charles P. Grimes, subcommittee counsel; Benjamin 
Mandel, director of research; and Robert C. McManus, research 
analyst. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Grimes, what is the first order of business this morning? 

Mr. Grrurs. Mr. Chairman, as you know, we have been looking 
into the question of destruction of Communist files by the Office of 
Navy Intelligence of the United States Navy. There has been testi- 
mony in executive session with regard to the destruction of such files 
both in Washington and in New York, New York being the Third 
Naval District. 

Among the other things that we have asked for from the Navy De- 
partment by way of official records has been the bound log of the Third 
Naval District of New York, which should record any such important 
event as the destruction of any Navy files relating to Communists and 
Communist activities in the Navy Department and elsewhere. 

We have correspondence from the Navy Department that they are 
unable to locate any bound logs of the Third Naval Dis trict, but they 
have offered in lieu of that apparently, what they say is the only 
thing that they can provide by way of a record of what h: appened to 
the N: ivy files in the Third N: aval District of New York. They have 
offered excerpts from an historical summary prepared officially by 
the Navy Department and I wish to call your attention to that por- 
tion of this historical summary that relates to the files on the Com- 
munist Desk of the Third Naval District, New York City. 

The Cuatrman. I think we should read that into the record at this 
time. I will read into the record that excerpt: 

In May of 1944, Capt. E. B. Nixon, USN, sueceeded Capt. W. B. Howe, USN 
(Ret.), as District Intelligence Officer and Captain Nixon immediately proceeded 
to reorganize the DIO. Section B-7 was consolidated with Section B-3 and 
Comdr. John A. Murphy, USNR, was placed in charge of section B-3/7, Lieut. 
Comdr. Fred H. Fisk, USNR, being placed in charge of section B-—7, a subdivision 
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ri ( 1 B-3/7. On the date of the reorganization, which became effective in 

June of 1 1 section B—7 was staffed with 5 officers, 2 of Whom were WAVES, 

l1l¢ ted pe rine It is to be ited that, n addition to the normal fune- 

ms of the section, a separate cens » desk was established. ‘This desk han- 

| matters relating to liaison with cable and postal censorship, and assumed 

the task formerly performed by section B-2 of this office on which a separate 

y has been written up to the dute of its merger with section B-3 7. Under 

the direction of Captain Nixon, the officer-in-charge was directed to drastically 

luce the office personnel, elminate maintenance of files which did not have a 

a t naval interest so fa counterintelligence activities were concerned, and 

retain cards only on persons in the Navy employ or under Navy control. 

Pursuant to the instructions, the section disposed of numerous 38 by 5 cards which 

were filed according to ideologies, with the exception of the cards relating to 
Con unists and Orientals 


I think that is all I need to read into the record. 

Mr. Grimes. Yes. I think th: at makes it quite clear that they did 
dispose of their files except for the limited purpose of retaining ‘those 
which related to Navy ei and personnel in which the Navy 
had a direct interest but ce stroyed their general files in relation to 
communism which they had in the Third Naval District. 

The Cuairman. In other rer the files, for example, on radio 
operators were not directly under Navy personnel. With respect to 
the Longshoremen’s Union, for example, any Communist activities 
on that would not be retained in the files. Those files were apparently 
all destroyed. 

Mr. Grimes. Apparently, and on the activities of Communists in 
general which might affect operations throughout the Government, on 
which it has been testified that the Third Naval District had consid- 
erable information as the result of a very considerable study in that 
field. 

I would like to call Mr. John James Wendt. 

The Cnuarman. Mr. Wendt, come forward please. 

Mr. Wendt, will you be sworn to testify? Do you swear that the 
testimony you give in this hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the tr uth, so help you God? 


Mr. Wenpt. I do. 
TESTIMONY OF JOHN J. WENDT, WEST ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


The CrarrMan. Be seated. Will you state your full name for our 
record ? 

Mr. Wenpt. My name is John James Wendt. 

The Cuatrman. And where do you reside, Mr. Wendt ? 

Mr. Wenpr. 30 Stewart Street, West Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 

The Cuamman. What is your profession or business ? 

Mr. Wenpr. I work for the Bakelite C orp. 

The Cratmeman. Were you formerly in the Navy of the United 
States Government ? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes; I was. 

The Cramman. Mr. Grimes, will you proceed with the questioning 
of the witness? 

Mr. Grimes. Did you serve in the Third Naval District? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. With what rank, Mr. Wendt ? 

Mr. Wenpt. I enlisted in the Third Navai District as a yeoman third 
class, and during the war I rose to yeoman first class. 
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Mr. Grimes. What was your job in the Third Naval District during 
the war? 

Mr. Wenpr. When I was first assigned to Naval Intelligence I was 
the first yeoman in section B-7, which was activated, I believe it was 
May 1941. 

Mr. Grimes. And will you continue, please, with what your duties 
were in general during the course of your service ¢ 

Mr. Wenprt. During that time in the beginning my duties varied 
because of the limited yeomen in there. I was by myself until the 
latter part of 1941 when we got additional yeomen in, then I believe 
it was in early in 1942 when still more yeomen came in and we got 
a chief yeoman in by the name of James Van Slyke. At that time, 
I believe, the section itself was broken down into various desks. 

Mr. Grimes. And what desk did you serve on ¢ 

Mr. Wenpr. I served mainly in an administrative capacity. In 
addition, I also served on the German desk. 

Mr. Grimes. Was there a Communist desk there ? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Grimes. And who was in charge of that ? 

Mr. Wenpr. At the time Robert Morris was in charge. 

Mr. Gries. That was Lt. Comdr. Robert Morris, now Judge 
Morris, and formerly chief counsel of this committee; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Wenpr. That’s correct. 

Mr. Grimes. Were you familiar with the method by which the files 
of the Communist desk were kept ? 

Mr. Wenpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Would you state how they were kept and what they 
consisted of 2 

Mr. Wenpor. The Communist files consisted of 3 by 5 cards in addi- 
tion to other reports, dossiers, and regular general information in file 
form. 

The Cuatrman. Newspaper clippings? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes; in larger form than 3 by 5. Material that was on 
the 3 by 5 cards was mainly condensed but there was other material in 
larger forms in these big cabinets. 

Mr. Grimes. You say they were kept in cabinets. Do you recall 
how many cabinets there were on the Communist records? 

Mr. Wenpr. On the Communist desk? I can’t recall the exact num- 
ber of large cabinets, but I believe of the 3 by 5 cabinets there was 
either 3 or 4 cabinet files and each one had 5 drawers in it, and each 
drawer contained 4 or 5 long trays of these 3 by 5 cards. 

Mr. Grimes. And all these were cards which contained information 
in relation to Communists and Communist activities in the United 
States; is that correct? Or do I state that too broadly? 

Mr. Wenpr. I think it is too broad. 

Mr. Grimes. How would you put that? 

Mr. Wenpr. I would say more or less in the Third Naval District. 

Mr. Grrues. For the Third Naval District ? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes. 

Mr. Grimes. And in addition to that you did have some general 
Communist information; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes; I believe so. 

Mr. Grimes. And that was also recorded on these 3- by 5-inch cards; 
is that right? 
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Mr. Wenpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Can you estimate the number of cards relating to Com- 
munist activities which, as you have said, was principally related to 
the Third Naval District ? 

Mr. Wenpr. This is just a guess, but I believe about a hundred 
thousand. 

Mr. Grimes. Around 100,000 cards would be your best estimate ? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes. 

Mr. Grimes. Could you state a little more precisely the types of 
information that were contained on these cards as regards the sources 
from which they were obtained? Was that information within your 
knowledge; that is to say, from informants and studies of various 
activities relating to the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Wenpr. That information is not within my knowledge. 

Mr. Grimes. However, you were personally familiar with the files? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes; I knew of the files and I knew about the files 
since I was the original yeoman who first started them and I remember 
when we started we got information from the Dies committee which 
was transferred on to our 3 by 5 cards. 

Mr. Grimes. And from nominating petitions for Communist Party 
members ? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes; that’s right. 

Mr. Grimes. And other sources of information. 

The Cuatrman. The Communist Daily Worker? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes; that’s correct. 

Mr. Grimes. And did you have secret informants; do you know? 

Mr. Wenpr. I heard there were. I don’t know. 

Mr. Grimes. It has been testified in executive session that there 
were. All information of that sort was contained in those files; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Wenprt. Yes. 

Mr. Grimes. What happened to those files ? 

Mr. Wenpr. To the best of my recollection, I remember coming in 
one day and those files were missing. 

Mr. Grimes. You heard the Senator read a statement about June 
1944? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gries. Is your recollection that the incident that you have 
stated that you recall, and which took place then, took place about 
June of 1944? 

Mr. Wenpr. Around that time. 

Mr. Grimes. Will you state what happened precisely and within 
your own knowledge? You said these cards were kept in these file 
cabinets ? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes, sir. To the best of my recollection I believe it 
was on a Monday since I had the day off. It might have been a special 
holiday or special leave, but I believe it was after a Sunday that I 
came in and the files were gone in section B-7. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, Mr. Wendt, when you were last 
there on duty—and that was your official duty—the files were there 
intact ? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. About 100,000 cards? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. You were off for 1 day and when you returned the 
files were cleaned ? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounsron. Who had charge of the files ? 

Mr. Wenpr. I believe at that time it was well mixed up because of 
consolidation. My memory is not too good at this point, but the 
officer in charge of the section at that time was Lt. Comdr. Fred Fick. 

Senator JOUNSTON, Where is he now? 

Mr. Wenpr. He is up in New York, I believe. He was the officer 
in charge at that time of section B-7. 

The CHarrman. And that was the Communist Counter _o 
gence Section? That had the German desk, Communist desk, Nazi 
desk, and so forth? 

Mr. Wenprt. Fascist and all those other desks combined. He was 
the officer in ch: arge of that section. 

The CuatrmMan. He asked who was the officer in charge. 

Mr. Grimes. Ww e have inquired of the Navy about Captain Nixon 
and we are informed that he is now dead. He was the highest rank- 
ing officer in charge at that particular time. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. Grimes. So further witnesses will have to be called and this 
is simply the beginning of this inquiry. 

As I understand your testimony, you saw the files there on a Sat- 
urday in June 1944, and when you came in on Monday or the next 
day you came in they had simply disappeared entirely; that is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr. Wenpr. That’s correct. 

The Cnatmrman. Could you describe to the committee how large 
the files were physically ? 

Mr. Wenpr. These 3 by 5 card files I remember because I had to 
lug them around. They were very heavy. I believe they weighed 
about 700 pounds. 

The Cuarrman. And how many were there? 

Mr. Wenpr. I believe about four of them. We had more but they 
contained other information, other than communism. 

Senator Jounstron. What happened to the entire file cabinets? 

Mr. Wenpr. The files were later transferred to Central Files. 

Senator Jounsron. To Central Files? 

Mr. Wenpr. Yes. 

Senator Jounsron. Where was that? 

Mr. Wenpr. That was in the same building, the same district in- 
telligence office because they used the same type of 3 by 5 type files 
that we did, but they needed some, I believe, so itidtend of getting rid 
of them we transferred them. These were all concrete lined. 

Mr. Grimes. You mean the filing cabinets ? 

Mr. Wenpr. The filing cabinets. 

Mr. Grimes. You do not mean the contents of the files? 

Mr. Wenpt. No. 

Mr. Grimes. You do not mean the 3 by 5 cards. 

Senator Jounston. Do you know what was done with the contents? 

Mr. Wenpr. No, I do not. All I know is that they were missing 
on the day I arrived. 

Mr. Grimes. That is all. Thank you. 
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The Cuairman. Have you any further questions ¢ 
Mr. ae. No. 


The Cuamman. You may stand aside. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Wendt. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Groves. Mr. William J. O’ Hara. 

The Cuairman. Will you be sworn to testify? Do you swear the 


testimony you give in this hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothi ng but the “mR 1, so he ‘Ip you God ? 


Mr. O’Hana. Yes, s 
TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM J. 0’HARA, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


The Cuairman. Will you be seated? Will you state your full 
name to the committee ? 

Mr. O'Hara. William J. O'Hara. 

Phe CHairm AN. And where do you reside, Mr. O’Hara ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. 121 Lorraine Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

The CuammMan. What is your business or profession ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. Lam a lawyer. 

The Cuatrman. Were you formerly in the Navy of the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir 

The Ciarmman. What was your title and rank? 

Mr. O'Hara. I guess I was honorably discharged as a heutenant, 
United States Naval Reserve. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed with the questioning of the witness, Mr. 
Grimes. 

Mr. Grimes. Where were you stationed during the war ? 

Mr. O'Hara. At the beginning of the war, February 1945, I was 
assigned to the Office of Naval Intelligence, Third Naval District, 
at 50 Church Street. 

The CuarrmMan. You said the beginning of the war in 1945? 

Mr. O'Hara. Excuse me; in February 1942. I was assigned to that 
particular office. 

Mr. Grimes. And the Third Naval District covers New York City, 
does it not ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sit 

Mr. Grimes. And that is where you were assigned, Mr, O’Hara? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. And were you assigned to any particular desk in the 
Third Naval District ? 

Mr. O’Hara. When I first went with the office I was under inves- 
tigation by the Navy for a commission and I received my commission 
May 16, 1942, as an ensign and at that time I was on the Communist 
desk of B-7. 

Mr. Grimes. Would you describe in your own words what the 
Communist desk consis ted of and what it did? 

Mr. O’Hara. Well, Lt. Robert Morris was the officer in charge of 
the desk and he had under him Lt. Kenneth Slocum and myself as 
officers and we had 2 agents, a Thomas Meehan and Nelson Frank, 
and approximately 3 yeomen. 

Mr. Grimes. When you say agents, what do you mean? 

Mr. O'Hara. They were civilian agents of the United States Navy. 

Mr. Grimes. What was their job? 
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Mr. O'Hara. They worked under the direction of Lieutenant Mor 
ris. Both of them knew the subject of communism very well and it 
was the duty of all of us to obtain as much information as we possibly 
could on suspected Communists within the United States Navy and 
in general to report to the Navy as much as we possibly could to help 
them with whatever they had to do with shipping, and under Lieu 
tenant Morris we gathered extensive files. 

The CuarrMan. Of course, radio operators came under your juris 
diction ? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir; we had information in our files. 

The CHamman. Activities of the longshoremen ? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. And did you have information on the Communist 
Party in general as supplementing or enlightening the Navy Depart- 
ment as to the particular activities under your supervision ¢ 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes, sir; in fact, every week the head of the desk sent 
to all the naval districts his thoughts pertaining to the activities of 
the Communist Party in the United States for that week and for the 
coming week and that was disseminated to all naval districts, the 
FBI, and the Army. 

Mr. Grimes. In other words, advising the Navy, so far as you were 
able, to obtain the information as to what the Communist Party pol 
icy was. 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gres. And who the top operatives of the Communist Party 
were ¢ 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gres. And as bearing upon what particular Communists 
might do as affecting the Navy. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. O’Hara. That is correct. 

Mr. Gres. And how would you characterize the Communist files 
of the Third Naval District? 

Mr. O’Hara. Well, they were the best files that could possibly be 
gathered on the subject. 

Mr. Grimes. Without mentioning any names did your organiza- 
tion succeed in having a Navy officer penetrate into fairly high quar- 
ters in the Communist Party ? 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Grimes, I would like to tell you that after I ap 
peared at your closed session I received a letter from the United 
States Navy in which they advised me that I could testify only as to 
unclassified matter. I have the letter with me and whether or not 
that would be classified as secret matter, I am not sure. 

The CHarrman. Without naming any names, do you think that 
could come within the category of your instructions not to testify 
fully here? 

Mr. O’Hara., No, sir, I don’t think it would, without naming any 
names. 

The CHarrMANn. Could you answer the question, regardless of the 
letter you received since you testified for this committee in executive 
session ? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Will you please? 

Mr. O’Hara, I will. Will you please repeat your question, sir? 
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Mr. Grimes. My question was, Without mentioning any names, did 
your organization succeed in having a Navy officer, who of course 
could not operate in iim: penetrate high up in the Communist 
Party and give your unit information as to the activities of the Com- 
munist Party, their og and their purposes ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, s 

Mr, Grimes. Did ey give you information ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. He gave us the best information that was obtained, 
I believe, during the war, on that particular subject. 

Mr. Grimes. And was it your impression that your district really 
knew what the Communist Party top officials and others were up 
to throughout the entire war? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. In fact, the FBI thought so much of our 
particular informant that they requested that he appear in court for 
them on hearings on the Hatch Act, but we advised him that because 
of the work that he was during that we could not allow him to be used 
as a witness at that time. 

Mr. Grimes. In fact, you at that time, did not reveal him to any 
source including the FBI ? 

Mr. O'Hara. Never, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. He was, in short, too valuable in your opinion to take 
the slightest risk of losing his services ? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. And I presume he did this at risk of life. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. O’Hara. He did, absolutely. 

Mr. Grimes. He was successful in obtaining information as to plans, 
as to what they were up to in regard to our ships and matters of that 
sort. Is that correct ? 

Mr. O’Hara. That is correct. 

Mr. Grrues. And much other valuable information ? 

Mr. O'Hara. His information in my estimation was the most valu- 
able that our particular desk ever received and that was including all 
information from all agencies because we knew that the information 
he gave us was 100,000 percent reliable. 

Mr. Grimes. Was this information in your files? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. And you heard Mr. Wendt testify about the composi- 
tion of the files, some 3 by 5 inch cards. He gave an estimate of about 
100,000 items of specific information on the Cc ommunist Party. 

Mr. O’Hara. That is correct. 

Mr. Grimes. Was that your impression, too, and was that the fact 
insofar as you know it? 

Mr. O'Hara. The particular files that Mr. Wendt made reference 
to were all 3 by 5 cards. In addition, to that we had much other 
information that we would put in cabinets or in legal file or letter file 
drawers. For instance, this gentleman that you spoke about would 
send us in writing perhaps twice a week all the information that he 
obtained during that particular week in his own handwriting and we 
had those files in the Communist section of B-7 

The Cuatrman. In other words, all of that information was not 
necessarily transposed to the 3 by 5 cards? 

Mr. O'Hara. No, because it was in his handwriting. We would take 
some of it and put it—or at least the yeomen would type it and dis- 
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seminate it throughout the naval districts if we thought it was real 
pertinent information, but all of that information was in the files. All 
of his reports that were in his own handwriting were in there. 

Mr. Grimes. Would you state what you know of your own know] 
edge—and you are a lawyer—as to what happened to these files? 

Mr. O'Hara. Sir, I left the office after Lieutenant Morris. He was 
first sent out, I believe, to the Advanced School of Naval Intelligence 
and then I was sent out. That was after the end of 1943. At that 
time, all of the files that we had gathered in B-7, Communist section 
of B-7, were there and I was sent to the Advanced Naval Intelli 
gence School and from there I went to France, and when I returned 
home in August in 1945 I was sent back to the Third Naval District 
Intelligence Office and at that time all of the files that were there 
when ; left in 1943 were missing. 

Mr. Grimes. And by the files you are referring to the Communist 
tiles which you described ? 

Mr. O'Hara. The only reference I would make would be the Com- 
munist files, 

Mr. Grimes. That is all you have been talking about ? 

Mr. O'Hara. That is all, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. So all those files were missing when you returned 
August of 1945? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Do you know what happened to them? 

Mr. O'Hara. We MN, i inasmuch as I was very much interested I asked 
the officer who was in charge of the section at that time—and his name 
was Lt. Tom A. Brooks—what became of the files. “Well,” he said, 

“we had to get rid of them because there was too much duplication.” 
And that was the end of that. 

Mr. Grimes. You said you had a letter from the Navy Department. 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Which you received after testifying here in executive 
session ? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. I appeared on March 2, and on March 3, I 
received a letter from the United States Navy, a registered letter. 

Mr. Grimes. May we see that? Would you show that to the chair- 
man, please? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. Did you work in any way with the FBI? Did 
you give them information about the Communists and did they give 
you information about them at any time? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. In other words, we would disseminate infor- 
mation as fast as we received it to the FBI. 

Senator Jounston. To the FBI? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounstron. And if they got any information would they 
give it to you if you were working on a c ‘ase? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. We worked 100 percent hand in hand and 
we got along very well with the particular men who were in charge 
of the Communist desk at the FBI in that southern district. 

The Cuarrman. I would like Senator Johnston to see this and then 
we will return it to you. 

Proceed with the questioning. 
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Mr. Grimes. Whatever became of the Navy officer who succeeded 
in civilian clothes in penetrating into the high ranks of the Communist 
Party, if you know ? 

Mr. O’Hara. He is a personal friend of mine today, sir. 

Mr. Gries. In addition to that pleasant and exalted status do you 
know what happened to him in his Navy experience? Did he con- 
tinue that type of-—— 

Mr. O’Hara. About the same time that I received orders to leave 
the Third Naval District— 

The Cuarrman. That was late in 19434 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir; around the fall of 1943. He at that time 
was working for an organization within the Communist Party. He 
received orders to leave for the Pacific. 

Mr. Grimes. And he came back in uniform and was sent to the 
Pacific ¢ 

Mr. O’Hara. I saw him off in uniform; yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Mr. O'Hara, when did you leave the Navy? 

Mr. O’Hara. Sir, I left the Navy in November of 1945 and my 
terminal leave actually ended in January of 1946. 

Mr. Grimes. As I understand the testimony you gave before you 
were interested and worried about the whole subject of communism 
even before your going into the Navy; is that not correct! 

Mr. O'Hara. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. And the bulk of your work in the Navy was devoted 
to the exposing of the menace of communism ¢ 

Mr. O'Hara. That is correct. 

Mr. Gries. Did you maintain your interest in the subject and 
the threat of communism to this country ? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Grimes. After leaving the Navy? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. In what way did you do that? 

Mr. O'Hara. When I started law practice in New York I was con 
tacted by the Holy Name Speakers Dcak of the city of New York 
and I was asked if I would address communion breakfasts. 

Mr. Grimes. Those are quite a thing in New York, are they not, 
among persons of the Catholic faith? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir; they are held approximately every month 
at the different churches. 

Mr. Grimes. Since we do have persons of different religious faiths 
would you state for the record, please, what a breakfast of that sort 
consists of, what the typical breakfast is? 

Mr. O’Hara. All of the breakfasts that I spoke at were Roman 

Catholic communion breakfasts where the members of the Holy Name 
Soe iety would attend mass and communion and then adjourn to the 
hall where they would have breakfast and at that time the president of 
the organization would have a speaker. 

Mr. Grimes. And these often would be persons of prominence in 
various walks of life? 

Mr. O’Hara. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. They would appear in fairly large numbers? 

Mr. O’Hara. That is correct. 

Mr. Grimes. And have a breakfast and have a speaker following 
the communion. 
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Mr. O’Hara. That is correct. 

Mr. Grimes. And what did you do about this request for you to 
appear ¢ 

Mr. O’Hara. I appeared at approximately 20 of them. I would 
get up in the morning at 7 o’clock, go to 8 o’clock mass, and I would go 
in to speak and I would speak for about 25 to 30 minutes. 

Mr. Grimes. And on what subject ? 

Mr. O’Hara. I would preface my remarks by telling the people 
that whatever I was going to tell them they could read in the news 
paper, that Fred Woltman of the World- Telegram or Rushmore of 
the Journal would tell them the same thing if they read the paper, and 
the thing that I was most interested in was the fact that so many of 
these people had young children in school and I thought that inasmuch 
as I knew something about Communist-front organizations what I 
would endeavor to do was to advise these people how careful they 
should be what organization their children got into and I would do 
that. 

Of course, I never received any pay whatsoever for it. I wanted 
nothing. I thought what I was doing was good work and everything 
was fine until I spoke one day at Holy Name Church on 96th Street 
and Amsterdam A venue—that was on a Sund: ay and I was in my office 
on Monday morning and I received a call from the Navy Intelligence 
Office, at that time out in the Navy yard and asked to appear out there 
that afternoon. 

At that time, I appeared before Lieutenant Grady who had been 
with me originally at the Advanced Naval Intelligence School and a 
Commander Bissell, who I believe at that time was in charge of the 
Naval Intelligence Office of the Third Naval District and I was ques- 
tioned as to whether or not I had appeared at a communion breakfast 
the day before, and I said I had, and they asked me if I had been 
making speeches. I said, “Yes, I have,” and they asked what I was 
doing and I told them exactly what I was a They told me that 
inasmuch as I was still an officer in the Naval Reserve I could not 
longer speak at these breakfasts. 

I didn’t like it, but I haven’t spoken since at any of these breakfasts. 
In fact, when I was asked, I declined. 

Mr. Grimes. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Jonnston. I have no questions. 

The CuHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. O’Hara, for appearing 
here this morning. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Grimes. Mr. Rees. 

The Carman. Mr. Rees, will you come forward please ¢ 

Will you be sworn to testify? Do you swear the testimony you will 
cive in this hearing will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 


the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Rees. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. REES, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The CHarrmMan. Will you state your full name for our record? 
Mr. Rers. Charles E. Rees, R-e-e-s. 


The Cuarrman. Where do you reside? 
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Mr. Rers. 1634 Westport Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Cuarrman. And what is your business or profession 

Mr. Rees. I am with the General Outdoor Advertising Co. 

The CHairman. Were you formerly in the United States Navy? 

Mr. Rees. I was, sir. 

The Carman. Proceed with the questioning, Mr. Grimes. 

Mr. Grimy s. Wh: it did you do in the Navy ¢ 

Mr. Rees. I was sworn into the Navy on February 26, 1942. I 
reported to duty, if I remember rightly, about March 3 at the District 
Intelligence Office on 50 Church Street, New York. Within a few 
days after my reporting to duty I was assioned to section B-7 as one 
of a few yeomen. 

The Crarrmman. Was that the Communist section ? 

Mr. Rees. Not at that time, sir. The Communist desk was one of 
the few desks in the section. I worked on various desks, but a few 
days after or subsequent to that—I think Mr. Wendt testified that 
Chief Van Slyke came in to take over the work of the section as enlisted 
personnel and then the section was divided into its various desks. I 
was assigned to the Communist desk. That would be approximately 
April or something like that of 1942. 

I served on that desk as sort of a senior yeoman, I suppose, or yeoman 

1 charge until June of 1944. 

Mr. Grimes. Would you state briefly how the files of the Communist 
desk were maintained and what they consisted of ? 

Mr. Rees. Well, these 3 by 5 cards were made up with pieces of 
information gathered from various sources by the officers. Many of 
them were disseminated to different naval districts and different intel- 
ligence organizations, such as the FBI, where it was felt the informa- 
tion would be helpful. Other cards were made up for our own files 
and were filed only in our own files. A lot of these cards, as I recall 
them, were cross-referenced information on the Daily Worker, for 
instance, and other publications or pieces of information that would 
be kept in other files as has been testified to by Mr. O’Hara and 
Mr. Wendt. 

Mr. Grimes. You heard their testimony ? 

Mr. Rees. I have, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. And do you agree with their testimony ¢ 

Mr. Rt ES. To the | vest of my knowledge, yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. And if I asked you the same questions would your 
answers be the same insofar as those matters were within your 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Rees. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. And would you estimate also that there were about 
100,000 of these cards? It isa difficult question. 

Mr. Rees. It is an awfully hard question. 

Mr. Grimes. All you can do is give an estimate. 

Mr. Rees. Just a guess. A hundred thousand seemed rather high, 
but we did have a number of these files which Mr. Wendt testified to. 
The filing boxes were about this big [indicating] and there were 

3 by 5 cards in there. My estimate would be about 5,000 cards. As 
I recall these card cabinets, I think there were 4 large drawers and 
5 of these cabinets went into these drawers. My best recollection 
is t a there were two of those in Communist files, It isa very ancient 
recollection. 
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Mr. Grimes. It would be about the same figure. 

Mr. Ress. It would come to about the same; yes, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Would you state what you know about those files, how 
long they were kept, and then whatever your knowledge as to what 
happened to those files ? 

Mr. Rees. When I was relieved of duty on that desk in June of 1944 
the files were to the best of my knowledge intact. 

Mr. Grimes. And do you have any information as to what happened 
to them afterward ? 

Mr. Rers. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Would you agree with what Mr. O’Hara said about the 
care and importance of those files ? 

Mr. Ress. I would, sir. 

Mr. Grimes. Thank you. That is all. 

The CuHarrman. You testified that you were with this section up 
until June 1944. 

Mr. Rees. That is right, sir. 

The Carman. And at that time the files were all intact? 

Mr. Rees. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you did not know what happened to the files. 
Would you tell us what happened to you after this period in June of 
1944 ¢ 

Mr. Rees. I can’t recall of course the exact date, but on reporting 
for duty one morning in June of 1944 Lieutenant Commander Fick— 
let me put it this way, I guess the original call or indication I had 
was that Lt. Morse Allen, who at that time was the only officer left on 
the Communist desk and I was the only yeoman left on the Com- 
munist desk—Mr. Allen told me that Mr. Fick desired to see me. I 
went in to Mr. Fick’s office and was told that I was immediately 
relieved of my duties there and would be transferred. 

The Cuarrman. And where were you transferred to? 

Mr. Rees. I was told then that I would be transferred to the Naval 
Training Station at Bainbridge, but I was given an immediate leave 
of absence for, if I remember “rightly, 1 week, to report back at that 
time to 90 Church Street. We had in the interim, I think around 
January, moved from 50 to 90. I reported back to the office at 90 
Church Street. I reported back in a week and I was told that they 
still didn’t know what to do with me so I could take 2 more weeks’ 
leave. Then I reported back and I was given orders to report at the 
Naval Training and Distribution Center at Shoemaker, Calif. 

I was subsequently transferred to the Commander Service Force, 
Pacific Fleet. 

The CHatrman. You never returned at all to the Third Naval 
District ? 

Mr. Ress. No, not officially. I did go back to say hello to a couple 
of my friends after I was discharged. 

Mr. Gruwes. Were the files there when you got back? 

Mr. Rees. I don’t know. 

Mr. ee You did not examine them yourself ? 

Mr. Rees. No, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. GRIMES. Mr. Rexford Daniels. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Daniels, come forward please. 
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Will you let the record show that Senator Butler from Maryland 
is in attendance in this session of the Internal Security Subcommittee. 

Mr. Daniels, will you be sworn to testify? Do you swear the testi- 
mony that you give in this hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so he lp you God? 

Mr. Dantets. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF REXFORD DANIELS, CONCORD, MASS. 


The Cuatrman. Will you state your full name for our record? 

Mr. Daniets. Rexford Daniels. 

The Cuamman. Where do you reside, Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Danrets. Monument Street, Concord, Mass. 

The Cruairman. What is your business or profession ¢ 

Mr. Dantets. Doing research. 

The Cuamman. Were you ever in the United States Navy? 

Mr. Danrtets. I was. 

The Cuamman. Proceed with the cerstooning, Mr. Grimes. 

Mr. Grimes. When did you go into the Navy in World War IT, Mr. 
Daniels? 

Mr. Dantets. I reported for active duty on the 6th of November, 
1940, 

Mr. Grimes. And in what capacity ? 

Mr. Dantets. As a senior lieutenant in the Naval Intelligence. 

Mr. Grimes. You were obviously a Reserve officer; is that right ? 

Mr. Dantezs. I was a Reserve officer. 

Mr. Grimes. Go ahead with what you did, please. 

Mr. Dantets. At that time we were getting organized—— 

Mr. Grimes. This was in Boston, was it not? 

Mr. Danrevs. This was in Boston. 

Mr. Grimes. In the First Naval District ? 

Mr. Daniets. First Naval District. 

Mr. Grimes. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Dantes. We were getting organized and they were calling in 
the various Reserve officers and we had a general training period and 
then about March, 1941, I was told they were going to activate the 
B-7 section, which has been previously described, and that I was to 
be officer in charge and my job was to then start building up the B-7 
files and organizing the various desks. 

Mr. Grimes. Would you state again, please, what B-7 consisted of ? 

Mr. Dantets. That consisted of what was known as counterintel- 
ligence. We were, you might say, the research group that took that 
information in dossiers and so forth, and my instructions were that 
we would eventually have certain desks which would be assigned Com- 
munist, Nazi, Fascist, Japanese, and so forth, and as officers were 
available, they would be assigned to those desks. 

Mr. Grimes. All of those groups were considered subversive at that 
time? Is that correct? 

Mr. Danters. They were considered potentially subversive, yes. 

Mr. Grimes. Would you go ahead please with the development of 
the B-7 in the First Naval District? 

Mr. Dantexs. Our first job, of course, was getting all available in- 
formation which we could from the various sources in New England. 
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We had our various zones out and they were instructed to send in 
copies of the local newspapers so that they could be gone over. We 
started to make up our own, as has been mentioned, 3 by 5 cards and 
we were what you might call the morgue. We had the information. 
We had newspaper clip pings. We had everything else and as soon 
as we came across a name that we thought might be of interest we 
made up a chit and put it in the regular files of the First Naval Dis- 
trict. 

Our files were kept separately from the First Naval District files. 

Mr. Grimes. And also kept separately from any Central Files of 
the Navy Department, including the Office of Naval Intelligence ¢ 

Mr. Dantes. That is right. 

Mr. Grimes. And that situation persisted throughout the time you 
were there? 

Mr. Dantets. It did, yes. 

Mr. Gries. Is it true that you started from rather small begin- 
nings and built up rather substantially ? 

Mr. Dantes. That is correct. 

Mr. Gries. And built up substantial files ? 

Mr. Daniets. That is correct. 

Mr. Grimes. And that is also true in what you did in reference with 
the Communist desk; is that correct ? 

Mr. Danrets. That is correct. 

Mr. Grimes. Did you continue in charge for a considerable period 
of time? 

Mr. Dantets. I continued in charge until the 14th of September, 
1945. 

Mr. Grimes. And by that time your unit had grown to fairly sub- 
stantial proportions? 

Mr. Dantets. Yes. 

Mr. Gries. Do you recall about how many officers and enlisted 
personnel were there? 

Mr. Danrets. Including the general file which « same under our 
jurisdiction I would say about nine officers and about’? 25 in various 
categories of Waves and civil service personnel. 

Mr. Grimes. How could you characterize briefly the extent and 
size of the Communist files as of that date in 1943 which you men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. Dantets. I would like to say extensive. I would not like to 
mention numbers. 

Mr. Grimes. In this period of 3 or 4 years you had acquired a great 
deal of information ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dantes. Yes. 

Mr. Grimes. That was principally about Communists and Com- 
munist activities in the area ? 

Mr. Danrexs. That was principally about Communist activities in 
the area and everything else that we could pick up that other naval 
districts might be interested in. 

Mr. Grimes. And as was the case with the Third Naval District you 
exchanged information with others? 

Dr. Daniets. That is correct. 

Mr. Grimes. And you also received information from the Third 
Naval District, did you? 

Mr. Dantets. Correct. 
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Mr. Grimes. And did you regard that as important information ? 

Mr. Dantgets. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Grimes. Will you state then, to the extent of your knowledge, 
what happened to these Communist files? I think you may state 
what you learned from your fellow officers in the course of an inquiry. 
Tell the story in your own way. 

Mr. Danters. On the 14th of September I was assigned tem- 
porarily 

Mr. Grimes. That is 1943 / 

Mr. Dantes. 1943. I was assigned on temporary additional a 
to P rovide mce, R. hy an d the officer in charge of Providence CS. R. 
station was sup yposed to come up and take over my duties, the reason 
being that for training purposes they wan ted to have the outside zone 
office rs get a little idea of headquarters and the headquarters officers get 

. little idea of what went on in a zone, and while down there one of 
my officers, whose name I would not like to mention, called me up and 
said. “There is something going on up here.” He said, “It looks as if 
there is going to be a consolidation of B—7 and B-3.” 

Mr. Grimes. What was B-3 ? 

Mr. Daniets. That was the Investigative Section. Then I got 
bursitis in the shoulder and was transferred to the Chelsea Naval 
Hospital and after I was released from the Chelsea Naval Hospital, I 
was assigned temporary additional duty on the 11th of October to the 
Commerce and Travel School of the First Naval District. That was 
a school which taught you how to interview people who were traveling, 
seamen; and so forth. 

Mr. Grimes. How long were you there, that is, how long a period 
of time elapsed until you got back to B 

Mr. Dantes. I was never returned to B-7. After my course in 
commerce and travel I was assigned to what is known as the F 
Section. 

Mr. Grimes. What happened to the files of the Communist desk of 
B-7 in the First Naval District ¢ 

Mr. Daniets. I, because of, you might say, of scuttlebutt; particu- 
larly did not want to know what was going to happen. 

Mr. Grimes. What was going to happen? Did you find out what 
did happen ¢ 

Mr. Dantecs. Well, I was told that they had a pretty good fire and 
there was quite a bit of red smoke. 

Mr. Grimes. Were you told this by officers who were on the desk 
at that time? 

Mr. Dantes. I was told that in a certain kidding way by certain 
officers on my desk. 

Mr. Grimes. Did it actually happen ? 

Mr. Dantets. I could not testify that to my knowledge it actually 
happened. 

Mr. Grimes. But did any officer tell you in a nonkidding way what 
happened to those files ? 

Mr. Dantets. He did not tell me in a nonkidding way because I 
frankly said the less I knew the happier I would be. 

Mr. Grimes. Do you know whether those files are still in existence ? 

Mr. Dantets. I do not think they are still in existence. 

Mr. Grimes. What is the basis of your opinion ? 
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Mr. Daniets. From the fact that I have heard that these B-7 cards 
now in the general file are being taken out because they have nothing 
to refer to. 

Mr. Grimes. Who was in charge during your absence up there ? 

Mr. Dantets. There were several officers in charge. There was a 
Lieutenant Hidy, H-i-d-y, who succeeded me. 

Mr. Grimes. Did you ever examine the filing cabinet where these 
cards had been kept while you were there ? 

Mr. Dantes. At one time sometime during the summer of 1944, 
I just looked into one of the cabinets and the cabinet was empty. 
The exact time I don’t recall. 

Mr. Grimes. And what other officers?) Was there a Captain Jewell 
there? 

Mr. Dantexs. Yes; Captain Edward Jewell was the district intelli- 
gence officer. 

Mr. Grimes. And any others who were there during the time when 
you were not there and during the time when you understand these 
files were burned or something happened to them. 

Mr. Dantets. There was Comdr. Steele Lindsey. 

I just cannot quite recall because I was out traveling in Maine and 
New Hampshire and the men were being constantly transferred out 
so that every time I would come in, which was about once per month, 
there would be a shift in personnel. 

Mr. Grimes. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions by any member 
of the committee? 

Senator Jounston. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, you may stand 
aside. 

Mr. Grimes. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
included in the record a letter dated January 18, 1940, from D. W. 
Bell, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, to Mr. Jonathan Mitchell; « 
letter dated February 5, 1940, from William Thompson, Administra- 
tive Assistant to the Secretary, to Mr. Mitchell; and a letter dated 
April 6, 1954, from Jonathan Mitchell to the Honorable William E. 
Jenner, United States Senate. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The letters referred to appear on p. 1459, following the testimony 
of Jonathan Mitchell.) 

The Cuatrman. At this time the committee will stand in recess un- 
til further notice. 

(The hearing was thereupon recessed at 11:10 a. m., Thursday, 
April 8, 1954, subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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